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Fig. 1.—Camet’s Hain AND Vetvet Dress. 
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THE ABSENCE OF FUSSINESS. 

Qome one in England, perhaps it was Carlyle, called good man- 
b) ners the absence of fussiness, and it is an excellent definition. 
We often think of this as we are asked if the guest should go to 
the hostess when departing and thank her for the pleasure received 
at her party; if a lady should relieve a gentleman of his hat when 
he enters a room ; if a card of invitation should be overloaded with 
explanations; if a regret should be sent to a crowded wedding, 
telling why the invited guest should or could not come; if the re- 
cipient of one card should leave two or three or more cards on the 
person who asks her to a first “ tea’”—all of which shows a “ fussi- 
ness” of mind which is not at all thorough-bred. 

Now we want in this world, in all society, composure as a first 
element. It is, of course, very polite and pleasant, if any one has 
a chance, to say to a hostess, “I thank you for a very pleasant 
evening,” but it is not necessary, nor is it fashionably requisite. 
To bow to say good-night simply is far better, and in most crowd- 
ed parties one bows to the hostess on entering, but retires without 
saying good-night, as she is apt to be busy. The elaborate eti- 
quette of George the Fourth’s time, when everything was over- 
loaded, is ali done away with, and men and women ‘have return- 
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ed to simpler manners and to an absence of fussiness. It is in 
the worst possible taste for a lady to concern herself about a 
gentleman’s hat, the seat he has chosen, his length of call, or 
anything about him. She simply smiles, bows, gives him her 
hand when he comes in to make a call, and puts him at his ease 
by her tactful conversation as he makes an effort to be agreeable 
to her. She does not urge him to come again or to prolong his 
call; her manner must do all that. 

Young men are especially annoyed at any exhibition of fussiness 
on the part of their entertainers. ‘I wish Mrs. Brown would let 
me sit on an uncomfortable chair if I wish to,” is the remark of 
more than one young man when he comes out of some fussy pre- 
sence. Young men can take care of themselves in a parlor, and 
it is not an uncommon fault of American women that they are 
too anxious to take care of men. 

In the matter of invitations we are constantly asked such ques- 
tions as this: “If I wish to give a reception to my son and his 
wife when they return from a bridal tour, shall I write, ‘ You are 
respectfully requested to be present to help us welcome home Mr. 
B. B. Brown and his bride, who have just returned froma wedding 
tour, and we shall be happy to see you at 55 Newholm Square on 
the afternoon of June 3, 1886, at three o’clock’?” To which we 
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say: No; that would be a fussy invitation, too wordy, unnecessat 
ily explicit. All you need put on your card is this: 
To MR. AND Mrs. B. B. 
and Mrs L 
At Home 
June 3, at three o'clock. 
55 Newholm Square. 


MEET 


Mr. 


BROWN. 


M. Brown, 


This may be written on a visiting card if you please, or engraved 
on a large card. Many ladies giving large parties now at their 
houses simply write in one corner of their visiting card, “ Sat 
urday evening, eight o’clock.”” That tells the whole story. In 
London a lady issues her card : 


Lady Jane Hamilton, 
June the sixth. 
7 Belgrave Square. 


Everyone knows that that means a late party, perhaps elever. 
o'clock, on the evening of June 6. She does not even have “at 
home”’ on it. 

We are often asked as to the duties of a hostess to her 
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Here should be the same absence of fus- 
siness, but the utmost cordiality of manner. A 
hostess should think twice before she invites 
people; she should be generous enough to let her 
friends alone, wnless she intends to treat them 
well; then, having made up her mind to invite 
them, she must remember that she is under 
great obligations to be all attention and suavity 
without fussiness. If she has nothing to offer 
them but a small house and a cup of tea and a 
smile, she is as much a hostess as if she were a 
queen. Jf a woman reserves to herself the priv- 
ilege of being rude anywhere, it should not be 
on her own ground. She should also make her 
guests comfortable by letting them alone; a host- 
ess who entertains too much is as objectionable 
as one who does not entertain enongh. 

A lady should be particular to specify in her 
invitations whom she wishes to see, and no lady 
should go into a strange house unless she has re- 
A young man can be taken unin- 
married lady, because the married 
lady is all-powerful, and is supposed to endorse 
the respectability and presentability of the gen- 
tleman, but a lady must always receive a card. 

There is another side to fussiness besides the 
affirmative side; 


guests. 


ceived a card, 
vited by a 


there is the one which con- 
“T wonder if Mrs. So-and-so re- 
ceived my card, and what she means by not re- 
turning it? I will not invite her again nantil she 
has invited me. I do not intend to push myself 
upon that woman. She has not returned my last 
There are fussy women in soci- 
ety who make this the subject of conversation, 


sists in saying: 


call,” ete., ete 
and go on and on, asking you “why you sup- 
pose Mrs, Brown has not returned their call, why 
she has not been to see mamma, why she has 
not invited us.” Now this, the negative side of 
fussiness, indicates a lack of self-respect. In a 
crowded society it is not always possible to re- 
turn ecards; nobody can do it who has a large 
acquaintance; and unless some very flagrant 
following up of neglect las been shown, no one 
should have any compunetions of conscience 
in continuing to be respectfully polite to the de- 
linquent, until she has found out that the neglect 
is systematie and intentional, which it rarely is. 
We are most of us commonplace human beings ; 
knowing that society expects of us a certain hom- 
age, we in our turn desire of society its friend- 
ly hand, its cordial greeting, its testimony of re- 
spect. We are anxious to do our part; we must 
not ask too much of society, for it has not time 
or heart for our dear five hundred friends.  Ci- 
vility, and grace, and amusement, and the charm 
of a fascinating manner, the elegancies, the Jux- 
uries, the distraction from our own troubles, the 
attrition of other minds—these are of indispensa- 
ble importance to those who love society, to whom 
it is a taste, a passion, a necessity; but it should 
never degenerate into a fussy inquiry into mo- 
tives, or too much personal interest. Of course 
in the great limbo called the “ mistakes of soci- 
ety” we find many imperfectly understood rules 
of etiquette, many “ failures to connect,” many a 
person whose success is a wonder to her friends, 
many a failure impossible to be accounted for. 
We are all honestly desirous of being successful 
in society; it isan honorable ambition, but fussi- 
ness will never achieve it. 

If, as the pious Elizabeth Carter said, “ society 
is the sphere of every virtue,” we should all try 
to stand well in that sphere, and it is not a des- 
picable morality to assume a virtue if you have 
it not in society, Assume good - nature, good 
manners, charity, and a reasonable belief in oth- 
ers; give credit to people for all good motives, 
and be slow to suspeet them of low ones; be- 
lieve that the world means well by you, remem- 
ber that people are seldom impolite without a 
cause, remember how often a mere piece of for- 
getfulness on your own part has offended a friend ; 
be not offended if your friend sometimes forgets 
you; never boast of your failures, your ill health, 
your tiresome servants, your want of success in 
society is of interest to no one but yourself. That 
is only a disagreeable form of egotism which is 
given to harping on one’s own failures, in accus- 
ing society of injustice. The game of brag is 
not a very honorable one, but socially it is really 
a more cheerful way of gaining the honors of the 
game than the reverse. 

One question often asked of usis how to attain 
the golden mean of cordiality—courtesy without 
presumption, familiarity without fussiness. Alas! 
Seneca himself could hardly answer this. The 
moral pature must be cultivated to a high de- 
gree of perfection before any one can attain to 
a perfect breeding, a perfect manner. Young 
women should, however, especially train them- 
selves to a pleasing and equable mien. Peo- 
ple should not turn too much on the axis of their 
own consciousness, nor should there be too much 
of that consciousness of virtue which is rather a 
stifling breath to the smaller graces. Egotism, 
while it brings much grist to the mill, feeding 
the brain with energy, and making men and 
women succeed because they must and will and 
shall be prominent—this egotism does not make 
an agreeable companion on the * upland lawn” or 
the lawn-tennis ground. It may cause an ephem- 
eral success in society, but nota real one. There 
is something unpleasant to the average American 
mind in the words “foreign manners,” but really 
that is the golden mean between fussiness and 
rudeness. It requires a great deal of social train- 
ing and knowledge of the world to appreciate 
manner. Punetilious to a degree in points of 
ceremony, adorned with grace and ease and sim- 
plicity and gentleness, men and women in Europe 
spend years in acquiring a perfect manner, and 
the result is that you feel perfectly at your ease 
with such persons. All the angles of personal 
vanity and self-conscionsness are rounded off ; to 
an untrained nature this ease appears the per- 
fection of naturalness, but it is the perfection of 
culture. 

In many of our fashionable circles in large 
cities society is a sort of scramble, which is like 











a matinée at the Academy of Music. She who 
pushes, she who is strong of arm and heavy of 
foot, she whose ribs are impervious to shock and 
whose elbow is inconveniently sharp, gets in first, 
leaving the more delicate, the more fragile, the 
more humane, with broken bones on the floor. 
But this is not success ; it is a miserable victory, 
not so good as a modest defeat; it is a short- 
sighted policy. No throne gained by the back 
stairs has ever staid long in the family. True 
aristocracy begins with self-respect; it mounts 
high, and is worthy, because it can look in the 
glass and not be ashamed. 

A republican society has great need of such 
aristocrats; we should have proud, pure, noble 
leaders. It isa sad lookout for our society when 
literary women retire from it because it is not 
worthy, when men of maturity aud culture will 
not go into it. All good people should have more 
faith in humanity and in the debt they owe to so- 
ciety. Like any other art, society must be culti- 
vated; no one wishes to pamper an idle, a care- 
less, a rude, selfish, indifferent visitor; still less 
will society entertain an overanxious and a fussy 
visitor who talks of her ailments and her person- 
al concerns. 

The shadowy and ephemeral successes of Un- 
worthy people, those who strut their little hour 
upon the stage, specimens of ill-breeding, preten- 
sion, and insolence, are often quoted as arguments 
against society. They are puff-balls soon trod- 
den out, while true social sweetness lasts, and 
grows of more importance to society every year. 
Such a leader always commands respect, and 
wields a sceptre of whose sway she is almost 
unaware herself. She is a radiant reality, ber 
commanding gentleness rules the world. 
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A NEW SERIAL STORY 
THE CAPTIVE QUEEN. 
A FAIRY TALE. 

By LORD BRABOURNE 


(ke. H KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN ), 
Avtnor or * Puss-Cat-Mew, anp Oruer Fairy 
Srorirs,” ETO. 
All who delight in wonder stories, and especrally 
those who have read the charming fairy tales writ- 
ten by Mr. Epwarp H. Knarcusutt-Huerssen 


| (now Lorp Brapourne), will be glad to learn that 
| anew story from his pen is begun m the current 








number of Harper's YouNG Propie. 

It is ingenious and amusing, and young readers 
will follow the search for the Captive Queen with 
unflagging interest. 

The story is illustrated by Miss Rosina Emer. 
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ANOTHER ADVANTAGE OF 
SCHOOLS. 
W E are apt to think of schools only in 


relation to the acquirement of learn- 
ing in the arts, sciences, and languages, and 
of a part of the necessary discipline of life 
But they have another use, which is, in 
many respects, as invalnable as anything 
else they do, and that use lies in the forma- 
tion, under their shelter, of friendships that 
usually endure through life, and give un- 
speakable comfort and pleasure. 

No mother who loves her children could 
contemplate with serenity their going 
through life unblest by the great joys that 
come with friends, who are sometimes closer 
than sisters and brothers, and who, apart 
from all affection and sentiment, are of im- 
mense service as bringing into close con- 
nection a totally different temperament, 
breeding, and habits of thought and life 
from that of those to whom they give their 
companionship. It is often, also, the case 
that, dear as sisters and brothers may be, 
the very circumstance that they have the 
same traits makes them rub together with 
considerable friction, while the unlikeness 
of friends produces peace and allows a con- 
stant comfort. 

But in the cases where a girl has no sis- 
ter, a boy no brother, family jealousies, if 
any would arise at all, cannot, of course, 
exist; and the loneliness of the individual 
without contemporary friends would be 
something sad to contemplate. Fathers 
and mothers do not last a lifetime, uncles 
and aunts pass away, and were it other- 
wise, yet they belong to a previous genera- 
tion, and do not satisfy the longing that al- 
ways arises for sympathy from those of the 
siuime years as the newer generation. Even 
cousins are reared in other and often dis- 
tinet henseholds, do not stick fast, form 
their own circles, and gravitate away rather 
than toward each other: but a friend, once 
made a friend, is coutemporaneous, endur- 
ing, and satisfying; and let the friend form 
whatever circle may be, the other has a part 
in that circle. 

A child growing up withont a friend is no 
child at all, but a premature and immature 
man orwoman. Give the girl another girl 
to play with, read with, walk with, and what 








freshness comes into the little life! It is 
charming to older people just to see them, 
with the little heads together, the little 
secrets whispering, the little arms always 
about each other; for you never see the lit- 
tle girls strolling together that they are not 
locked in an embrace. And then, too, how 
are the studies lightened, the plays length- 
ened, and all life turned from a dull if not 
gloomy overhung day into one of blue sky 
and sunshine! It is the difference between 
mental and moral health and incipient dis- 
ease 

Solitude for the child means brooding, 
arriving at conclusions at far too early a 
stage, the opportunity to grow morbid, self- 
introspective, sensitive, shy, and so tender 
that the rude touches of the world in after- 
years can only hurt. All the fine tutors 
and governesses to be had cannot hinder 
the injury of this solitary life and eduea- 
tion. Taught alone, with the instractor 
sitting by, the child may acquire a touch 
and technique in her music, an accent in 
her foreign tongues, that she might be much 
slower in acquiring if she had not had all 
the attention of her teacher; but if a part 
of the acquisition had been with the emn- 
lation and similar experience and sympa- 
thy of a companion, the process of aequir- 
ing the music or the languages, or whatever 
branch in particular might be the one at- 
tempted, would have been infinitely plea- 
santer and more softening, and so more use- 
ful to the young student in a general way. 

But even if, for any reason, it has been 
found best to educate a child at home with 
governess and masters, so that there has 
been no chance of forming these earlier 
friendships until the education of the text- 
books is as complete as it is intended to be, 
yet the parent would still be unwise if 
neglecting to crown it all by the chance of 
making friendships at a school. Some one 
thing of all the knowledge in the world 
there must yet be left which can be learn- 
ed at a school, and thither the thoughtful 
guardian will send the girl; for the boy 
has by this arrived at a time when he can- 
not be longer kept from the world. No- 
thing that can come to her by contact, 
at this time of her life, with the daughters 
of people who have brought them up less 
carefully can be half so injurious to her 
as the absence of friends and cronies, made 
now in this fresh and budding era, will 
be for all the residue of her life. The 
opportunity it seems but just that she 
should have; to the parent or guardian is 
left the right to exercise discretion in the 
choice of the school, and to select one 
where it is tolerably certain that fit friends 
can be found, and such ties formed as will 
be all that hope can ask of them. With 
whatever fate the studies meet, the friends 
will be found there; will be brought home 
in vacation; they will be weleomed, and 
will be visited in turn; they will be cor- 
responded with afterward; and the school, 
during a whole life, will be remembered, 
not as the place where a right accent was 
formed, a correct phrasing caught, but 
where Cornelia met Sophia and made the 
desert blossom like a rose. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE NEW THEORY OF LANGUAGE. 


N a late number of Serence (August 27, 1886) 
a new theory of the utmost interest is brought 
forward by one of the most eminent of American 
philologists, Horatio Hale. It forms the sub- 
stance of an address given at Buffalo, New York, 
in his capacity as vice-president of the anthropo- 
logical section of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, He thinks that it 
solves one of the scientific questions that seemed 
most hopeless; and the solution has peculiar in- 
terest as showing how the most important resuits 
may follow from things usually held trifling—in 
this case, from the most unintelligible chatter of 
children. For many readers his conclusions will 
have especial interest through this fact, that the 
earliest clew to this remarkable discovery—if 
such it be—was given by the observations of a 
mother in her nursery. 

No puzzle outstanding in science has been 
greater than how to account for the variety of 
languages among men. It is easy enough to 
explain the diversity that exists among various 
dialects of the same stock; as that, taking the 
most familiar case, between French, Italian, and 
Spanish; or, in a wider sense, among all the 60 
languages of the Aryan or Indo-European stock, 
the 20 of the Semitic family (Hebrew, Chal- 
daic, etc.), the 168 of the great South African 
stock, the 35 of the Algonkin (Indian) stock, 
and so on. These groups offer comparatively 
slight variations within themselves, but the mo- 
ment we go beyond a single stock, the sev- 
eral groups seem to have nothing in common. 
The parent stock in the Aryan group, for in- 
stance, is absolutely separated from the Semitic, 
that from the Chinese, and so on. Of these last 
two it was said by William von Humboldt— 
who was not inclined to supernatural explana- 
tions—that it was easier to believe that each 
came by some direct communication from Hea- 
ven than that either could have been developed out 
of the other. And as there are estimated to be 
about 200 of these utterly distinct and remote 











parent stocks, the difficulty of accounting for 
them has hitherto seemed almost insuperable. 
Yet all this while, Mr. Hale thinks, the real solu- 
tion was one of the simplest things in the world, 
and lay close at hand, namely, in the nursery. 
Some observations made by a woman and record- 
ed—not, unhappily, at once, but long after—gave 
the key to the whole mystery. The solution is to 
be found, according to Mr. Hale, in what he calls 
“the language-making instinct of very young 
children.” 

There were born near Boston in 1860 twin 
boys who were peculiarly devoted to each other. 
They began to talk at the usual age, but the lan- 
guage they talked was not even so near to Eng- 
lish as is usual in such cases—in fact, it was not 
English at all. They made up a jargon of their 
own, and entirely refused to speak anything else. 
Their mother could not really understand it, but 
only guessed at what was essential; yet they per- 
fectly understood one another, so that it was, for 
all purposes of communication, a complete lan- 
guage. At last they were sent to school, where 
they learned English as a foreign tongue, and 
forgot their own prattle, only one word of which, 
unluckily, was preserved. The matter was not 
made public till eighteen years afterward, when it 
was described by Miss E. H. Watson, of Boston, 
in an essay on the origin of language, prefaced 
to her edition of a work by her father, the late 
George Watson, on The Structure of Language. 
Miss Watson did not herself observe the chil- 
dren, but had the facts afterward from the mo- 
ther, and her statement attracted little attention. 

It happened fortunately, however, that in the 
interval between these facts and their record a 
series of more exact observations was made and 
published by an Albany physician, Dr. E. R. Hun. 
In a periodical of small circulation, the Monthly 
Journal of Psychological Medicine, he gave what 
Mr. Hale calls “a clear and scientific account” of 
something more of the same kind. It was a lan- 
guage coutrived by a little girl four years and a 
half old, in connection with her brother of three. 
“ About twenty of the words are given, most of 
which are used in severai allied acceptations, as 
mea, meaning both cat and furs; migno-migno, 
water, wash, bath; bax, soldier, music; odo, to 
send for, to go out, to take away; wara-warar, 
black, darkness, a negro. The language had its 
own forms of construction, as in mea waia-waiar, 
‘dark furs, literally ‘furs dark,’ when the ad- 
jective follows its substantive.’ Dr. Hun says 
the children talked in this way with the greatest 
rapidity and fluency. 

Further inquiries have shown, Mr. Hale says, 
that this phenomenon is not unusual, and the 
theory he founds upon it is very simple. The 
only question is, indeed, whether it is not too 
simple. Suppose, he thinks, a family of children, 
in whom the language-making instinct is thus 
strong, to be suddenly placed by some social or 
physical catastrophe in a position of entire iso- 
lation, where the parents presently die. If the 
children are very young, they will also die; but 
if they are old enough to survive—which would 
be particularly easy in a tropical country—they 
will grow up speaking a wholly new language, 
not derived directly from any other. In time, 
should other wanderers join them, the language 
will be accepted by these also. The children of 
the little colony will grow up hearing no other. 
In time philologists will get hold of it—by which 
time it will have worked out a grammar and in- 
flections of its own—and they will vainly speculate 
whence it came. There is nothing intrinsically 
impossible in such a situation; and if it be said 
that it would be one of extreme rarity, it must be 
remembered that the world is very large, and 
that two hundred such instances would account 
for all the entirely distinct stocks upon the face 
of the earth. 

Mr. Hale points out, in confirmation of this the- 
ory, that much the larger part of these separate 
linguistic stocks may be traced to the warm re- 
gions of the earth, where such scattered house- 
holds of very young children could best be kept 
alive. Many of them occur among the American 
aborigines, with whom it was a thing of frequent 
occurrence for a single family to wander off from 
the main tribe into banishment, or be exiled for 
some offence against the tribal law. Then there 
are the wide island populations of the world, 
where the isolation is more complete than that 
of sierras and prairies. But, after all, the impor- 
tant facts may lie close at hand. Mr. Hale sug- 
gests a field for scientific observation in every 
nursery. Nothing has as yet been less reduced to 
careful investigation or statement than the pro- 
cess by which a child learns to talk—the most 
wonderful mental feat, probably, that any of us 
ever achieved. If such important inferences fol- 
low, in the judgment of philologists, from a few 
stray observations made by mothers and nurses, 
how probable it is that there are multitudes of 
other facts observable, and never yet carefully 


watched or recorded ! 7. Wee 





FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. 
By JULIET CORSON, 
XXXVIIL 

N previous articles the subject of preserving 

berries and early fruits has been considered, 
September brings in abundance of plums, grapes, 
late pears, and quinces, for which special recipes 
have been asked by readers of the Bazar. The 
general directions for making preserves, jellies, 
and jams will serve for these fruits,and so our 
space may be given to novel methods after the 
bill of fare is treated, The first dish is of the 
composite kind which may form the bulk of a 
hearty meal in household emergencies. Although 


squirrels are called for, rabbit, hare, chicken, or 
eveu a piece of tender beef will make a good 
Brunswick stew; the hare, squirrel, or rabbit 
would have to be skinned and cut in joints, the 
chicken prepared as for fricassee, or the beef cut 
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in small pieces. To skin the small game, cut 
through the skin from the neck downward to the 
tail; either cut off the feet when they are reach- 
ed,and turn the skin off the legs as a glove 
would be turned off the fingers, or cut down the 
inside of the legs and turn the skin back until 
they are free; then turn and cut it downward and 
off the entire body, holding the carcass by the 
head, or hanging it up; cut all the fleshy bands 
or ligaments, and work cautiously to avoid tear- 
ing the skin. When it is quite separated from 
the carcass, wipe the latter with a wet towel to 
free it from hairs; remove the entrails without 
breaking them ; save all the blood to add to the 
gravy, and be sure that all the hairs are taken 
off. Our September bill of fare is: 
Brunswick stew. 
Point Shirley fish barbecue. 

Sweet-corn with butter. 

Curry of duck with rice. 

Breast of duck broiled. 

Apple short-cake. 

To make a Brunswick stew with rabbit (or any 
other meat), have about two pounds of meat cut 
in medium-sized pieces, put it over the fire with 
two quarts of cold water, and let them heat grad- 
ually; meantime peel and slice a quart of toma- 
toes and one sweet-onion, shell a pint of Lima 
beans, and cut from the cob the same quantity 
of green corn; add these ingredients to the meat, 
with a palatable seasoning of salt and pepper ; 
cover the saucepan, and cook the stew gently for 
about four hours, then add to it six medium-sized 
potatoes peeled and sliced , stir the stew fre- 
quently after the potatoes are added, to prevent 
burning, and when they are just tender, melt a 
quarter of a pound of butter in the stew, and 
serve it hot, after removing the bones. A quar- 
ter of a pound of salt pork cut in dice is some- 
times added to this stew, sweet-potatoes some- 
times enter into it, indeed, there are many ex- 
cellent local recipes for making this famous Vir- 
ginia dish, some of which will be given hereafter. 

Next to the Brunswick stew the dish requiring 
the longest time for making is the apple short- 
cake. Fora medium-sized cake prepare about a 
quart of apples by peeling, cutting in eighths, and 
stewing them gently until tender in a syrup made 
by boiling about two cupfuls of granulated sugar 
with a little water until it begins to thicken, at 
this point put in the apples and cook them slow- 
ly, taking care that they do not break. Follow 
the directions given in No. XX. for making short- 
cake proper, or use a good biscuit dough. Break 
the short-cake open with a fork when it is done, 
butter it while it is still warm, put in the stewed 
apple as the berries are used, and dust the short- 
cake plentifully with powdered sugar. The syr- 
up in which the apples were stewed may be pour- 
ed over the short-cake when it is served, or sweet 
cream may be used, although this increases the 
cost of the dish. 

The next dish in point of time is the curry of 
duck. After the feathers are removed, the bird 
singed, drawn, and wiped with a wet towel, but 
not washed, it is to be cut in joints, reserving the 
breast entire, the rest being put into a saucepan 
with enough butter to prevent burning, and quick- 
ly browned over a hot fire; a small onion is to 
be peeled, cut thin, and fried with the duck. 
When the duck is brown, a heaping tablespoon- 
ful of dry flour is to be stirred through it until 
it is brown, then boiling water enough to cover 
is poured in, and salt and pepper used for sea- 
soning. The duck is to be gently simmered until 
tender. A tablespoonful of curry powder is a 
moderate seasoning, if it is added before the 
duck is done, the curry will be less pungent than 
if it is put in directly before the dish is served. 
A cupful of grated cocoa-nut, or a large sour ap- 
ple peeled and cored, may be cooked with the 
curry at will. After the curry is prepared to the 
point of simmering, pick over a cupful of rice, 
wash it in cold water, put it over the fire in a 
large saucepan of actually boiling salted water, 
and boil it fast for ten minutes; then drain it, 
cover it with a thickly folded towel, set the sauce- 
pan in the oven, leaving the door open, or on a 
brick on the back of the stove, and steam the 
rice for about twelve minutes, or until the grains 
are dry and just tender. A border may be made 
of the rice, or it may be served in a separate 
dish. 

The Point Shirley barbecue may be made of 
any large, well-flavored fish; it is to be sealed, 
washed in plenty of cold salted water, put into a 
dripping-pan with just enough hot water to cover 
the fish two-thirds; dissolve in it a quarter of a 
pound of butter for every three or four pounds 
of fish, add a palatable seasoning of salt and pep- 
per, and bake the fish; every ten minutes pierce 
it frequently with a fork, dredge it with dry flour, 
and baste it with the butter and water in the pan , 
cook the fish about fifteen minutes to a pound, 
When the flakes begin to separate, or a piece of 
the back fin can easily be pulled off, the fish is 
done, and should be dished without breaking, 
some of the gravy in the pan being served with 
it. A dish of plain boiled potatoes should be 
served with it. This fish, like the Brunswick 
stew, may be made the basis of a simple family 
dinner, 

Late in the green corn season, when the vege- 
table becomes a little hard from maturity, it may 
be acceptably prepared for the table by stewing 
it with butter. After the husks and silk are re- 
moved, cut down through the middle of each row 
of grains, turn the back of the knife to the cob, 
and with it scrape and force out the tender part 
of the kernels of corn which lie beneath the skin , 
put these into a thick saucepan with plenty of 
butter, salt, and pepper, and just enough milk or 
cream to cover them, and stew them gently for 
ten or fifteen minutes, only until they seem juicy 
and tender; then serve the corn hot. 

The breast of duck should be served directly 
it is cooked, to be at its best; remove all the fea- 
thers, put it between the bars of a buttered double 
wire gridiron, broil it quickly, rather rare, over a 
clear fire; season it with salt, pepper, and but- 





ter, and serve it as soon as it is done. Any fresh 
green salad witli French dressing, or sour oranges 
sliced and dressed with salt, oil, and cayenne, or 
any acid jelly melted with a little French mus- 
tard, will make a good accompaniment for the 
broiled duck. 

For pickling plums use unripe or quite hard 
sound fruit; those so immature that the stones 
have not yet hardened are the best. Wash the 
plums in cold water, wipe them on a soft cloth, 
put them into glass or earthen jars; cover one 
jarful with cold vinegar, pour it out, measure it, 
and allow the same quantity for each jar; scald 
the vinegar with any spice desired and salt; a 
dessert-spoonful of salt, a teaspoonful each of 
mustard seed and unground pepper, and a table- 
spoonful of whole spice, mixed, to each quart of 
vinegar, will give the plums a good flavor; skim 
the vinegar, and when it is hot pour it over the 
plums; let the vinegar remain upon the plums 
overnight, the next day again scald it and pour 
it over them. When the pickled plums are quite 
cold, close the jars air-tight. Ripe plums for 
pickling should be washed, wiped dry, the skins 
pricked to prevent bursting, and boiled for five 
minutes in a syrup made of sugar and vinegar 
with the desired quantity of whole spice. When 
cold, they are put up like preserves. 

To pickle pears choose the hard green kind 
which are usually stewed or baked; wash them 
in cold water, and wipe them. For two dozen 
pears allow one dozen button onions, which must 
be peeled without breaking, put both into a por- 
celain preserving kettle with three quarts of vin- 
egar and a teaspoonful of salt, and boil them 
steadily until the pears can be pierced with a 
sharp knife, but are not at all broken, and then 
take them out of the vinegar with a skimmer 
and lay them on a sieve; put into the vinegar a 
tablespoonful each of pepper-corns and turmeric, 
a teaspoonful each of whole cloves, mustard seed, 
coriander seed, and whole allspice, six blades of 
mace, two ounces of green ginger root scalded 
and scraped, and two small cloves of garlic; let 
the vinegar and spices boil together for a few 
moments while the onions are being rubbed 
through a sieve with a potato-masher, then put 
the onion pulp with them, and continue the boil- 
ing while the pears are being peeled, quartered, 
cored, and put into jars; pour the hot vinegar 
and spices over them, close the jars air-tight at 
once, and keep the pickles in a cool dark place. 
At any appearance of fermentation scald the 
vinegar and pour it again upon the pickles. <A 
few more recipes for similar novelties will be 
given in the next article. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
FRENCH DRESSES. 
PRENCH dresses imported for autumn and 
winter differ vastly from the English gowns 
described hitherto; they are less severe in style, 
are gathered and puffed where English frocks 
are pleated, are more bouffantly draped, have 
more elaborate corsages, and are more luxuriant- 
ly fashioned in every way. Six or seven long 
straight breadths are in French skirts gathered 
full at the top to a belt, or else they are sewed to 
the edge of a basque to form a polonaise. Quaint- 
ly shaped sleeves with transparent puffs at the 
elbows, or with the top gathered and full below 
the elbow to meet a stiff cuff of velvet, are among 
the picturesque French features of new dresses, 
and there are girdles, odalisque sashes, old de- 
signs in brocades, new ribbon stripes in gros 
grain, plush and fur pompons, and a variety of 
small details that give an air of novelty to fa- 
miliar fabrics, and that may easily be added to 
last year’s dresses. 


VISITING DRESSES. 


The elegant short dresses for visiting and af- 
ternoon reception toilettes sent out by French 
modists are combinations of two kinds of velvet, 
or else of Bengaline with velvet, or perhaps the 
new striped gros grains are used with plain vel- 
vet. Gray, Salammbo blue, dull red, dark green, 
and brown are the prevailing colors in such suits, 
and there is usually a contrasting color, or at least 
white introduced to relieve the dull dark shade. 
Striped fabries play a conspicuous part in most 
of these dresses, and are made especially effective 
in basques when arranged to taper in the back 
forms and to slope diagonally on the sides to a 
point in front, or else next the vest. Diagonal 
stripes in sleeves are also stylish, and two striped 
breadths are used on the front of the skirt, with 
a seam in the middle below the drapery. 


BENGALINE AND STRIPED VELVET. 


Bengaline and striped velvet will be combined 
for visiting dresses, for day weddings, and are 
handsome enough for a bride to use during the 
ceremony at a quiet wedding, and afterward for 
returning visits, Gray is a good color for such 
a dress in plain Bengaline (soft repped silk) and 
striped velvet that has plain stripes nearly two 
inches wide alternating with lighter gray frisé 
velvet stripes. Two breadths of the velvet, each 
three-fourths of a yard long, will be required for 
the front of the skirt, and enough for the basque 
without sleeves; the apron, back drapery, pinked 
ruches, vest, and sleeves are of the Bengaline. 
The velvet breadths on the skirt should begin 
under an apron drapery of the silk, which con- 
sists of only a straight breadth drawn across the 
top of the skirt in wrinkles ; these velvet breadths 
meet at the top and slope outward to the foot, 
quite smooth and plain, being held in shape by 
stiff lining; the V-shaped space in the middle be- 
tween these breadths is filled in by a breadth of 
Bengaline, gathered at the top and trimmed across 
with two deep pinked ruches, cut bias, laid in 
triple box pleats, and four inches deep. Just 
back of the velvet breadths are two deep gathered 
flounces edged with a ruche, and forming the sides 
of the skirt, covering it from belt to foot as pan- 





els. The breadth of silk that crosses the front 
as an apron is lengthened to meet behind on the 
tournure, and its two ends fall to the foot as a 
full back drapery. The under-skirt or founda- 
tion of silk has a box-pleated ruche all around 
it. The striped velvet basque scarcely reaches 
below the waist line, is rounded in front, has no 
pleats in the back, and is pointed on each side of 
the middle forms. The middle seam of the back 
is sloped along the stripe, so that they are at 
their whole breadth at the top, and meet at the 
line of the waist, where they are quite narrow. 
The darts of the front are taken in very deep to 
give the sides diagonal stripes. The front of the 
standing collar is of the Bengaline in cross folds, 
and the back is of the velvet. The vest of the 
silk is laid in small pleats strapped twice across 
with a band of the silk doubled, and held in seven 
small loops placed so close together that they 
project forward. The coat sleeves are of the 
plain Bengaline silk, with a velvet cuff and looped 
strap. 


RIBBON-STRIPED GROS GRAIN AND VELVET. 


Another fashionable combination is plain velvet 
with gros grain in stripes representing pieot-edged 
ribbons alternately of satin and of gros grain. 
This is handsome in réséda or mignonette stripes, 
or in Salammbo gray and blue shades, The rib- 
bon-striped gros grain may form one of the styl- 
ish second skirts, which are made of six straight 
breadths gathered to a belt, and covering all of 
the foundation skirt except a space far back on 
the left side which has two deep velvet flounces 
fully gathered, and extending from belt to foot; 
this skirt is irregularly caught up to make it 
bouffant, and the left side (next the velvet flounce) 
is turned forward in a revers. The plain velvet 
basque is short all around, and has flowing sleeves 
made of the ribbon-striped gros grain. 


THE NEW FLOWING SLEEVES, 


The new open sleeves reach just below the el- 
bow, fit easily at the top, have but one seam (that 
inside the arm), and slope open to about three- 
eighths of a yard in width at the lower end, The 
upper half is gathered in to the under side about 
the elbow, giving a diagonal effect when stripes 
are used. For striped sleeves, as in the dress 
just described, a velvet ruffle about four inches 
wide is shaped to trim the edge, and is lined with 
the striped silk. The lining or facing of such 
sleeves is an important part, as it shows plainly 
next the arm, and is always made of one of the 
materials of the dress ; for instance, a green vel- 
vet dinner dress has pointed flowing sleeves with- 
out a ruffle, but faced deeply with old rose bro- 
caded satin on which are green velvet leaves. 
Lace ruffles appear again in such sleeves, made 
of point d’esprit or of Alencon or Valenciennes 
lace four or five inches deep, and this lace alone 
covers the upper part of the wrists, where the 
sleeve is sloped shorter to make a pointed effect 
below. 

The lingerie spoken of by Madame Raymond 
is seen in new French dresses, and consists of 
the sleeve frills just deseribed, with also puffs in 
closer sleeves representing under-sleeves, and also 
in jabots of lace that are put on most irregularly 
and in one-sided fashion, showing on the right 
side below the collar, disappearing under a vest 
or under surplice folds, and reappearing below 
the short basque, and again only on one side of 
the basque. Lisse, embroidered in very light and 
feathery designs, with scalloped edges, will be 
much used for ruffles in sleeves and for jabots. 


PLAIN AND FIGURED VELVET. 


Two kinds of velvet will be used together in 
visiting dresses—as a skirt of green velvet with 
golden brown Greek key figures all over it, with 
the drapery and very plain short basque of plain 
green velvet. Golden brown satin epaulettes are 
on this basque, made of doubled satin bands an 
inch and a fourth wide passing along the shoul- 
der seams from the collar to the armholes, with 
a cluster of the close loops already described pro- 
jecting against the sleeves. These epaulettes and 
the close loops are seen on many dresses, and 
three similar bands and loops are placed diag- 
onally on the front of plain basques that have a 
piece added to the lower right front, lapping on 
the left at the waist line; the diagonal bands be- 
gin just below the sleeve on the right side in the 
under-arm seam, A jabot of lisse is gathered in 
the top of the front above the added piece, and 
reappears at the end of the basque, crossing it 
in a full frill. Dull red velvet basques similarly 
made have the front of the skirt with diagonal 
stripes of golden brown velvet. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Arnovp, Constasir, & Co.; James McCreery & 
Co. ; Lorp & Taytor , Stern Broruers; and Rep- 
FERN, 





PERSONAL. 


In announcing the error ofa reported engage- 
ment of Mr. THeopoRE ROOSEVELT to be mar- 
ried, the Times says: ‘‘ Nothing is more common 
in society than to hear positive assertions con- 
stantly made regarding the engagement of per- 
sons who have been at all in each other's com- 
pany, and no practice is more reprehensible.’ 

—A London physician, Dr. T. LANDER Brun- 
TON, comes out against ‘high’? meat, the taste 
for which is, in his judgment, an acquired and a 
morbid one, and also dangerous, since eating 
“high’’ meat overtaxes the bile and gastric juice. 

—Chief-Justice Morrison R. Waite has been 
recruitivg his health in Alaska Territory, having 
left Washington, D. C., last July. He was ac 
companied by his daughter. 

—Mrs. A. J. Cassatt, wife of the railroad mag- 
nate, was one of the most fearless and skilful 
swimmers and riders at Long Branch last sum 
mer. 

—The late General Lnoyp ASPINWALL was 
the successor of the shipping merchant W11- 
LIAM H. ASPINWALL, after whom the town of 
Aspinwall, on the Isthmus of Panama, was 
named, His athletic figure and military bear- 














ing will be missed on Broadway. His genial 
disposition and spirit of comradeship were con- 
stantly transforming acquaintances into friends. 
He died of apoplexy at the age of fifty-one. 

—Mr. ANDREW Carnecir’s latest public bene- 
faction is $125,000 for the establishment ofa free 
library in the city of Edinburgh, where he was 
born. The Lord Provost of the city has cabled 
an acceptance wifl thanks ; 

—Lord Acton’s villa, in the noble scenery and 
invigorating air of the Bavarian highlands, is the 
present home of Mr. GLADSTONE. 

—Twenty thousand people, and streets gay 
with bunting, greeted Madame Patti at Swan- 
sea, after her singing had enriched the local hos- 
pital by the sum of $10,000 

—The Hungarians desire that Liszt’s body 
shall rest in Hungarian soil at Buda-Pesth: thi 
followers of WaGNeR, that it shall remain at 
their head-quarters in Baireuth; and a mortuary 
decision is expected from the courts, in order to 
settle the question. 

—M. De CHevrecr, a French chemist, is ap 








proaching his one-hundredth birthday He has 
long abjured alecotiol and tobacco, preferred 
chicken to any other me bathed much in cold 





water, used. tea and coffve with moderation, 
gone to bed early, and walked out-doors daily in 
all weathers, ‘ 

—One of President CLEVELAND’s earriage 
drives in the Adirondacks lasted three days, the 
distance being ninety-four miles ; 

—Mrs. Tom Thumb has burst upon the Lon 
doners as an Italian countess, singing soprano 
to her husband’s dwarfish tenor, 

—Sister La Rens, of the Sacred Heart Cor 
vent near Montreal, has one hundred and fifty 
girls under her cliarge, the oldest of them being 
under twenty. It is contrary to the rules to re- 
ceive married women as pupils 

—Licutenant Henn was gallantly cheered by 
the representatives of the New York Yacht Club 
after the defeat of the Galatea on the first day’s 
race, and Mrs. HENN also reeeived three cheers, 
with a yell and a tiger. “How much was I 
beaten ?”’ asked the licutenant. “Twelve min- 
utes was the response, have killed two of 
my crew already,” he returned, with a laugh 

—Cunon ISAAcson became an excellent Greck 
scholar during the fifty years that he held the 
living of Freshwater, in the Isle of Wight, at 
$4000 a year, with an admirable house. 

—‘* Grace Greenwood” (Mrs. Sana J. Lipp1n 








coTT) is still residing in Tuseany, but wants to 
come home, Her daughter ANNIE, whose cureet 
us an opera singer began last winter under fa 


vorable auspices, but was interrupted by an ill- 
ness that deprived her of the free use of he 
voice, will make another attempt next winter, 
and the mother expects to stay with her, 

—Dr. C. D. Homans, of Boston, fell a victim 
to the discharge of his professional duty as sui 
geon at the City Hospital. Two years ago, 
while operating there, he poisoned his blood by 
accident, and a few days ago he died at Mount 
Desert. 

—Professor A. 8. BoLues, Dean of the Whar 
ton School of Political Science, in Philadel phia, 
has returned from a visit to Europe, where he 
prepared himself to write a report on trades-un- 
ions for the Federal Bureau of Labor Statisties 

Mr. W. G. BLUNT, the naturalist, with acom- 
mission in his pocket from the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, is about to explore the Indian relics of 
San Miguel Island, off the coast of California, 
through the courtesy of Mr. W. H. Mis, the 
sheep-grower, who owns the island, and is very 
particular as to who lands there. . 

—Mr. GeorGe SNELL, the Boston architect, 
who built the Music Hall and other public edi- 
fices, is a landscape-painter, a humorous pe 
and-ink sketcher, and an amateur photographer 
and tricyclist 

—The late SAMUEL MORLFY, the distinguished 
merchant and philanthropist, refused the offer 
ofa peerage for reasons similar to those that 
have often led Mr. GLapstone to decline the 
honor. 

—An anthority in Irish pronunciation de 
clares that the most ignorant Irishman never 
aid ‘* thaves’’ for ‘* thieves,’’ nor ‘ praste’’ for 
‘priest,’ nor “rade” for ‘read,’ although 
clane’’ for * clean,’’ “‘ resave’”’ for “‘ receive,” 
and ‘*snake’’ for * 
Irishmen. 

—‘* What is most surprising to me,”’ said the 
Rev. E. P. Rox to a reporter, “Sis the number of 
manuscripts I receive from young, aspiring au 
thors. I am often asked to read them carefully 
and express an opinion as to their merits. I 
have frequently been requested to do a whole 
month's work on a single manuscript.”’ 

—The Irish Nationalist party gave a farewell 
banquet to Mr. Jostin McCarruy, the states 
man and historian, on the eve of his departure 
for this country from England. Mr. Pannen, 
one of the speakers, said that Americans would 
welcome Mr. McCarruy as the foremost [risi: 
man of the age, and as a most truthful exponent 
of the Trish question 

—Mr. BENJAMIN C. Porter, of Boston, the 
portrait-painter, cultivates the society of a pu 
blooded Scotch stag-hound, very handsome and 
intelligent. 

—Mr. ArTHUR Dexter, to whom Mr. W. W. 
Srory once dedicated an edition of poems, has 
adapted an Italian comedy for amateur perform 
ance, and has acted in it at Beverly, Massachu 
setts. 

—Mr. Moncure D. Conway has been a guest 
at Nantucket 

—London World: “One may gather from a 
cursory glance at all kinds of American jou: 
nalism that Anglomania, or aping the manners 
fashions, and follies of English people, is at pre- 
sent at its height in American society. Mr. Rus 
SELL LOWELL, whom it is now the fashion to 
worship, has said a good many things in his hu 
morous way about our foibles and shortcom 
ings, although he has said nothing quite so 
coarsely or so strongly as was said by the lat 
NATHANIEL HAwWTHORN®.”’ 

—A Southern editor, Mr. H. W. Grapy, of 
Atlanta, Georgia, writes: *‘ Exclusive, luxuri 
ous, beautiful, golden-tinted, and open-handed 
Charleston was the pride and the glory of 
old régime. As it was its glory,so it was the 
last citadel of the old régime, and less than any 
other Southern city did Charleston adapt itself 
to the social and business revolution that came 
with the late war. Its people rapidly lost their 
trade, and houses that cost $50,000 would not 
command more than a tenth ofthat. The own 
ers Of Charleston homes refused to sell at such 


prices 











” 
sneak’’ are common among 





th 


It is their homes that are now ruined, 
and these people who are now helpless.” 
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Cuemise ror Grat rrom 5 To 7 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XV., Figs. 55-58. 


CHEMISE FoR GIRL FROM 12 to 14 Years OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XVL, Fig. 59. 





Boy’s Sranpinc CoLiar. 


For pattern and description 
see Suppl., No. XXL., Fig. 64. Boy’s Rounp Couiar. 
For pattern and description 
see Suppl., No. [X., Figs. 31 

and 32, 
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Giraw’s Curr. Crocuet Morninc Frock ror Girt rrom 4 To 6 YEARS OLD 
For description see Supplement. 





For pattern and description Nig eee ‘ < 

sce appl, No. XX, Fig.cs, _ NtoHt-Goww ron Cau rnow 3 

For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. VL, Figs. 23-26. 


Boy’s Curr. 
Drawers ror Girt rrom 9 TO 11 Forpattern and description 










For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. XL, Fig. 43. 


Cutp’s CoLiar. 


For pattern and description see Supple- Uy, Hs > For — and description see Sup 
ment, No. XVIIL., Fig. 61. a Chars plement, No. VILL, Figs. 28-30. 


Giew’s Sranpine Connas 





CueMise ror Girt FROM 10 to 12 Years OLp, 
Drawers ror Girt From 5 To 7 For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X VIL, Fig. 60. 
YEARS OLD. oe ; See's bes ; Coe ei 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. VIL, Fig. 27. 


Drawers ror Boy rrom 5 
To 7 Years OLD 





For pattern and description see 
Suppl, No. IIL, Figs. 12 and 13 
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Nieat-Gown ror Girt From 11 To 13 YraRs OLD. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. V., Figs. 19-22. 
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: Fig. 1.—Apron For CuILp rrom 2 TO Fig. 2.—Apron ror GIRL FRoM 7 TO 
; 6 Years OL. 9 YeaRS OLD. N Sn ee : nY 
’ y ou aad 2 i ( mf SAKS OLD. 
Suir vor Boy From 8 ro 10 Years wD. For pattern and description see Supple- For pattern and description see Supple- vp cancieseaspapaes dslparamert ee Aa oe 


For pattern and description see Suppl., No. 1V., Figs. 14-18. ment, No. XIV., Figs. 53 and 54, ment, No, IL., Figs, 8-11. For pattern and description see Suppl., No, XIL., Figs. 44-48. 








Years OLD. see Suppl., No, XIX., Fig. 62. 





Dresstinc Sacqve ror Girt From 12 To 14 Years op. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. XIII, Figs. 49-2. 
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ARMY COOKERY. 
Il. 
ERE is another recipe from an old campaign- 
er for pickled mushrooms. Use the small 
button mushrooms; cut off the stem close to the 


march through Western wildernesses or jn deep 
Florida Everglades, when the soldier shot his own 
game, and afterward dressed it himself for the ta- 
ble, in the days of our old Indian wars, in frontier 
encounters, and in the Mexican war, for there 
was a flavor then imparted by the life that no af- 
ter circumstances can quite make up for. Those 
famous sportsmen and scouts knew not only the 
secrets of the forests, but they could tell to a turn 








Figs. 1-8.—Hair Bows axp Neck Rvcue. 
For description see Supplement. 


which, on being served at 
the mess table, the breast 
alone was cut into but 
not all consumed by five 
officers, many of them 
hearty eaters, and all 
of them with appetites 
sharpened by exercise 
and fatigue. 

Turkey braised isa fine 
way of serving up the 
noble bird if wild, Strew 
the bottom of a stewpan 
with slices of bacon and 
beef, carrots, onions, cel- 
ery, all cut up in slices, 
to which add a plentiful 
sprinkling of whole pep- 
X per, mace, and cloves; 
place your fowl upon this 
layer, then cover over 
well with another one of 
the same _ ingredients. 
Put in a moderate oven 
to simmer gently until 
the whole is thoroughly 
cooked, when it will 
prove an appetizing meal 
served up with its sur- 
roundings, 

Perhaps some of these 
dishes may not now taste 
with such a relish as they 
did when first invented, 
or at any rate adapted to 
Frock ror Girt From 5 To 10 Years o1p. the oceasion, and tried by Frock ror Girt From 4 To 8 YEARS OLD. 

Cut Pattern, No. 3886: Price, 20 Cents. some wild camp fire’s 


Cut Pattern, No. 3887: Price, 15 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L, Figs. 1-7. blaze after a tedious day’s 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 33-42. 


button, put them on the 
fire in weak vinegar and 
salt, let them boil from 
half to three-quarters of 
an hour very gently ; take 
them from the fire, drain 
off the vinegar, and put 
them on the fire again 
with strong vinegar, 
whole pepper, mace, 


how their game and ven- 
ison ought to be cooked 
and served; it was always 
garnished with wit, if with 
nothing else, and the 
old stories, reminiscences, 
and unfailing fund of an- 
ecdote could always serve 
as “sauce for the goose” 


so cue 





and a few West India 
(red) peppers; let them 
boil fifteen minutes, then 
bottle and cork tight. 
Cook them in a porcelain 
suucepan, as iron dis- 
colors them. 

From the same source 
is this for mushroom pow- 
der. “After catsup has 
been made, take the 
mushrooms, dry them by 
a stove, then pound them 
well in a mortar. This 
is excellent sifted over 
hbeefsteak, imparting a 
fine flavor. It may also 
be used as a condiment 
for any other kind of 
meat. 

These side dishes and 
relishes prove a desirable 
addition to a meal where 
often the meat is tough, 
or fresh meat entirely un- 
attainable. Even a wild 
turkey, that great luxury 
on a campaign in a coun- 
try where they roam at 
will, may be improved by 
some of the above-men- 
tioned condiments. The 
drumsticks are apt to be 
tough, owing to the free 
use the bird in the wild 


in the lack of any other. 

We can call to mind 
that a party was deferred 
a whole week because the 
gumbo, the principal dish, 
could not be had, owing 
to the non-arrival of a 
coop of chickens from 
Tampa, Florida, the boat 
containing those devoted 
fowls having run aground 
on her way up a scarcely 
navigable river to a lone 
ly interior post in Florida. 

To prove the straits 
that good house-keepers 
were sometimes put to, it 
may be mentioned that at 
one particularly inacces- 
sible Southern post, owing 
to failure of communica- 
tion with the main sources 
of supply, the fresh pro- 
visions had all run short, 
ind the pampered hens, 
kept for their almost 
priceless eggs, were no 
7 more to be disposed of 
TAT ae am for eating than the sacred 

‘iin geese of Rome or the 
pigeons of V« hice, all ex 
cepting a choice pair of 
ducks, which had been 
reserved for the table in 
case the Inspector-Gener- 





~ : + il ii il came to visit the post 
woods makes of his legs, if M11) im” | NS i \ ) One day word was passed 
and altogether he is apt | hy . \ WN \\ BS It round that the little 
to have rather a strong ee NY i : y N\\\\ | Hl steamer was in sight bear- 
gamy flavor unless well ! " \ | i ; ) AR hy ing the important visitor, 
stuffed with onions and & NS in, 


and accordingly Britannia 
NU : issued forth her mandate 
1 it AA #! for the death of the ducks 

HT in order that they should 

WANN be ready in time. But, 
‘las! the rumor proved a 
false one; no guests came, 
yet the ducks were killed. 
What was to be done ?— 
for it was in the hot sea- 
son, and ice was an un- 
known luxury. They had 
to be eaten, leaving no- 
thing in the larder to 
speak of. 


herbs. Captain Burnaby 
mentions somewhere in 
his travels that he found 
turkey very delicious 
stuffed with apples. In My Ss: | . WA 
the absence of bread, i AN WN \ * IA 
crackers rolled fine, or | ! ‘ 
potatoes well boiled and 
mashed, serve very well 
for dressing. 

The breast of the wild 
turkey is considered the 
best eating, and it is far 
larger than in the culti- 





vated turkey. There isa HOUSE TOILETTES. Britannia, however, 
story told of a wild turkey ¥ . proved equal to the emer- 
being shot once in Florida Fig. 1.—Ptain anv Ficurep Eramine Dress. Fig. 2.—Srrirepv Woot anp Stik Costume. gency, and when the din. 


and brought into camp, of For diagram an’ description see Supplement. For description see Supplement. ner party really came off, 
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served up a wonderful soup, which so won the 
commendation of the guest of the day, himself an 
epicure, that he insisted upon having the recipe, 
which, however, she stoutly refused to give. She 
said he might order about elsewhere as much as 
he pleased, but never in her kitchen, and savory 
as the compound was (seeing it was made by a 
colored woman who had been cook for “ de Gub- 
erner ob de State”), all attempts at discovering 
its contents were deftly baffled, and the secrets 
of that soup pot remain a mystery to this day. 
This and other experiences related before were 
previous to the days of canned meats, vegetables, 
fruits, and milk, which now equalize good living 
Railroads and steamers, telegraphs 
and telephones, with whose magic conveniences we 
are now all so familiar that we wonder how life 


everywhere 


ever could have been lived without them, were | 


not then at hand to civilize waste places, and to 
make the desert “blossom as the rose,” so that 
no place seems now as far off or as inaccessible 
as then. 

In closing we add two recipes that have well 
stood the test of time and experience, the former 
named jokingly “brevet pudding,” because it is 
presumed it would hardly rank as a real pudding 
in any cook-book, where, at any rate, it has nev- 
er found its way; the latter a very old recipe, 
dating back over three-quarters of a century, for 
the manufacture of ginger-cakes, which, if they 
are not eaten sooner, are warranted to last near- 
lyas long. They have proved very acceptable on 
many a long march or sea-voyage, as, if they are 
kept closely covered, they may keep an indefinite 
length of time. The requisites for these are that 
they must be rolled very thin, be highly spiced, 
and be baked quickly ina hot oven ; they will then 
be crisp and rich, and prove a welcome addition 
to a box of provisions for a journey. 

Brevet Pudding.—Take about a pint of molas- 
ses and a large spoonful of butter, and boil them 
together. Cut slices of baker’s bread and dip 
in the hot syrup. Then put them in the oven for 
a few moments, until each slice is crisp and dry. 
Serve in a covered dish. Tobe eaten hot. Sug- 
ar-house syrup is better than West India molas- 
ses, and a few drops of essence of lemon improve 
it. The syrup and butter must just come to a 
boil, not be cooked long. 

Hard Ginger -Cake-——Three pounds flour, one 
pound butter, three-quarters of a pound sugar, 
one pint molasses, one teacupful spice—cloves, 
ginger, allspice, mace, nutmeg, all pulverized, and 
if you wish the cakes very hot, a double quantity 
of ginger and a very little Cayenne pepper. Melt 
butter and molasses together, add sugar and 
flour when cool (not quite cold), with the spice, 
and roll out very thin—as thin as possible. Cut 
in round shapes, and bake in a quick oven. 
Keep them in a closely covered tin box, or, better 
still, a stone jar, so they are air-tight, else they will 
become soft, and not be as crisp as they ought 
to be. 





Paston Carew, Millionaire and Miser.* 
By E. LYNN LINTON, 


Avtnor or “Tone Srewart,” “My Lover,” 
“Lizzir Lorton or Grevrice,” “ From 
REAMS TO WAKING,” ETO. 


CHAPTER XXXIV.—( Continued.) 
THE OLIVE-BRANCH. 
AFTER this she knew that she was simply 


LX wasting her time and dropping her pride in 
fragments at the feet of this inhuman monster, 
as she afterward called him. She had gone to 
him with her olive-branch, and he had plucked it 
bare of all its leaves, and had tossed back its 
berries as so many little globes of rottenness. 
She could not soften him. They had left it too 
Jong, and he had stiffened in his form. She ac- 
knowledged now the mistake they had made; 
but how to repair it? We all have to abide by 
the consequences of our own acts. If we put 
our hands into the fire, we shall be burned; if we 
expose ourselves to the frost, we shall be frozen ; 
and the Clintons had to bear now the results of 
their own mismanagement. They had made Pas- 
ton Carew their enemy by their pride and negiect. 
Their tardy recognition could not make him their 
friend. 

And he had their title-deeds in his pocket; 
and his lawyer had written to them giving them 
notice that he meant to foreclose the mortgage. 

Poor Lady Jane! This was where their pride 
as Clintons had brought them—to the footstool 
of Patty Carew’s bastard son, while he wiped his 
feet on their ermine, and treated their famous 
wyvern as of no more nobility than a carrion-crow. 

What boots the tears of the mortified, the in- 
dignation of the humiliated? Bridled and bitted 
by circumstances, ridden hard by enmity, who 
can resist? No one! The master’s heel spurs 
the poor heaving flank; the master’s whip stings 
the quivering nerves; his cruel wil] urges for- 
ward the hapless creature to that abyss wherein 
it will be forced to leap to its own destruction— 
and nothing short of a miracle can avert the ruin 
destined and designed. 

Paston Carew had this place of master; and 
for the first time Lady Jane, and through her, 
French, understood in all its cruelty the nature 
of the man with whom they had to deal, and the 
inevitable ruin that lay before them. Their only 
hope was now in Yetta. If she could be induced 
to marry Maurice! What wickedness that Lan- 
frey should have disturbed this possible combi- 
nation, and rendered more difficult than need 
have been this chance, at the best so terribly 
difficult and so fearfully uncertain! An alterna- 
tive once flashed across Lady Jane’s mind, but 
she put it away as one puts away a temptation 
of the devil—as an injustice both unnatural and 
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unmotherly. Another thought took its place; 
but this too she rejected ; though not before she 
had sharply rebuked Sophia for her silence dur- 
ing that ghastly call, and complained of her un- 
dutifulness in not helping in those uphill efforts 
to make things pleasant. 

To which Sophia had answered pertly, and 
made her mother feel she rather despised her 
than not for her mean-spiritedness. 

Paston Carew allowed a fortnight to elapse 
before lie returned this call. Then he drove over 
with his daughter, but only to leave their cards. 
He did not ask if the family were at home; he 
simply left their cards; and drove away again 
from the old home, which in a short time was to 
be once more his own. 

As they were driving through the park they 
met French and Maurice riding together. The 
two men stopped, expecting that on this sign 
Paston would stop too; but on the groom look- 
ing back for orders, and seeing only the fishy 
eyes and expressionless face of his master, the 
coachman went on; and, save the formal salute, 
no more notice of this intended grace was taken 
by the enemy. 

“That cur!” said French. 

“That devil!” said Maurice. 

But Paston smiled to himself, and if he said 
anything it was below his breath: ‘“‘ My foes con- 
quered at last; and they kuow it!” 

Yetta said nothing. She only turned very pale 
and wished that Maurice would leave Beaton 
Brows forever, not only for these short returns 
to duty, which now took him away. She hated 
to see him now after that insult in the wood, 
which, in spite of Mrs, Ellacombe, was always 
somewhat of a spectre between her and Lanfrey. 
If only he would leave and Lanfrey could come 
back! What a strange confusion it all was! 
There was not a straight thread in the whole en- 
tangled skein. Even her love for Lanfrey, and his 
for her, had in it that element of the forbidden 
which made it less comforting than disturbing ; 
and the uncertainty hanging round the future 
turned to sorrow and anxiety what should have 
been only the glad assurance of the present. 

After a time Paston looked at her with an odd 
expression in his eyes. She could not read it, 
accustomed though she was to his moods, reflected 
in the very immobility of his face—the very want 
of life and light in his filmed and fishy eyes. 

“Can you tell me,” he said, blandly, “ why you 
dislike Captain Clinton so much? What has he 
done to annoy you? Anything? Or is it only a 
question of Doctor Fell and instinctive antipa- 
thy ?” 

Yetta’s face, which had paled with the reflec. 
tion of her former fear when they had met the 
Clintons, now flushed, as was usual with her 
when disturbed. 

“T suppose it is Doctor Fell and instinctive 
antipathy,” she said, with a feeble attempt at 
playfulness. 

“Yet you could cut the Gordian knot if you 
would,” said Paston, with the same artificial 
blandness as before, “If you would marry this 
young man, I could afford to let things stand as 
they are. My revenge would take another and a 
gentler form.” 

“TI do not understand you,” said Yetta, with a 
seared look. “What revenge do you mean, fa- 
ther? What good would it do to any one if I 
were to marry Captain Clinton ?—which I would 
rather die than do,” 

“It would simply save the family of your friend 
Lanfrey,” said Paston, coolly. “I have them in 
my power, my child, and I can ruin them when 
I will.” Then he added, with a flash in his eves 
such as Lady Jane had seen: “ And I will it!” 

“But how? in what way? what does it all 
mean ?” she said again, more and more scared, 
more and more with the feeling of sudden storm 
and shipwreck all about her. 

“ Have I not already told you that the Clintons 
once did me an irreparable injury?” answered 
Paston. ‘They are my born enemies, and chance 
has given me now the power of ruining them. I 
ean sell them up and evict them like so many 
pauper cotters in Ireland. And I will. Then you 
and I will live here at Clinton, and they will be 
beggars. But if you were to marry this Maurice, 
I would forego my own just revenge, my own 
present ownership, for the sake of your future, 
I would keep them in possession, that you might 
one day be the queen of all. What do you say?” 

“]T would rather die than marry Captain Clin- 
ton,” said Yetta, with energy. After a pause she 
added: “Engaged to one brother, how could I, 
father, be the wife of another? It is sinful to 
think of—how much more to plan for and do!” 

““Consciences are elastic,” said Paston, dryly. 
“Perhaps even the young man Lanfrey would 
consent to the sacrifice to preserve the estate in- 
tact to his family. There is more to live for in 
life than a boy and girl love; and family weal 
demands its sacrifices.” 

“ But you will not, father—you will not ruin 
them!” said Yetta, taking his hand. “For my 
sake, your daughter, who loves one of them better 
than her life, you will be generous and merciful ?” 

His face slightly relaxed. Then he hardened 
it again. 

“TI make no promises,” he said, coldly. “I 
shall be guided by events.” 


—— oo 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
OFFERING TERMS. 


Accustomep to Hugh Arrol’s easy creditorship, 
French Clinton had been, like his father before 
him, a lazy debtor and a lax paymaster. He had 
paid when he could, without too great inconven- 
ience to himself or too severely mulcting his pri- 
vate pleasures, and never until the banker had 
dunned him in his graceful and smiling way so 
often that for very shame he was forced to give 
something—on account. Now he had to deal 





with a man to whom Draco was pitiful and 





Rhadamanthus flexible; and the former loose 
and easy methods were as much out of date as 
offering figs to Bacchus for a harvest of fruit, or 
sops to Cerberus for a safe pass-by. 

He was but a fortnight behindhand with his 
interest when a letter came from the London 
lawyer demanding an instant remittance. This 
was after Lady Jane’s conciliatory visit—when 
her olive-branch had been so disdainfully handled, 
and her flag of truce put to such base uses. 
Therefore, also, after Paston’s return visit to the 
Hall, when he had simply left three of his own 
cards and one of Yetta’s, in dry acknowledgment 
of the tardy grace that had been accorded him. 

It was impossible for the Clintons to show 
fight. They were like the besieged whose sup- 
plies have been cut off and whose arsenal is 
empty. They had nothing to fight with, and they 
could not continue the war. It must be uncon- 
ditional surrender or the last attempt at concil- 
iation. Each was painful enough—horns as both 
were of a dilemma by which the Clinton pride 
must be tossed into space, or the Clinton suprem- 
acy rentinto rags. Still, there was no via media, 
seeing that money was not to be found, and that 
payment of tle interest so ruthlessly demanded, 
and was as impossible as pearls in snail shells 
or diamonds in kitchen cinders, 

“It is of no good to try!” said French, in an- 
swer to his wife’s proposal that he and Maurice 
should go over to Mock-Beggar and do what they 
could to appease this dragon with a few sweet 
cakes of politeness, failing the solid flesh of a 
check. “He has sworn to ruin us, and he will. 
We shall only humbie ourselves to no geod.” 

“ Will you give up before you have tried every- 
thing?” asked Lady Jane, with a woman's per- 
sistency of purpose, and her fond belief in in- 
fluences which would be miraculous if real. “I 
will not believe that this man, sprung from no- 
thing as he is, can be indifferent to our offers of 
social countenance—he who ouglit to feel honored 
if we took him as a servant!” 

“You do not go with the times, Jane,” said 
French, bitterly. ‘‘ Who cares for birth, or fam- 
ily, or long possession, or land, or name, or for 
all that once made the difference between the 
gentry and the canaille? Noone! It is all now 
only money—got how you like—in trade, by 
usury, shoddy, slavery, any way best known to the 
devil; and the old gentry go to the wall and stick 
there.” 

“Not in a small country place like this, French ! 
Here the gentry still hold their own,” persisted 
Lady Jane. “ And Mr. Carew cannot be so en- 
tirely uninfluenced by general feeling as not to 
yield if we press. Do go, French! Be guided 
by me; go—you and Maurice—and be very nice 
and genial. We have always your poor father’s 
death to fall back on, vou know.” 

“ Rather a stale excuse,” said French, dryly. 
“A reason more than twelve good months old 
does not wash very well if put to it.” 

“ Well, if you will not do this, what will you 
do ?” asked Lady Jane, with a gesture as if fling- 
ing away her weapons. “Can you pay the in- 
terest? If so, go your own way and do not heed 
my advice. If you cannot—” 

She shrugged her shoulders and looked hope- 
less. 

“T would heed your advice, and follow it like 
a shot, if I thought it would do any good,” said 
French. “But Ido not. I think it will simply 
humble me, and leave things where they are now.” 

“Try,” said Lady Jane. 

“He must be a bigger fool than he looks if he 
does not see through it all,” grumbled French ; 
“and, hang me, Jane, if I can!” he said, with a 
strange burst of emotion. “T would rather cut 
my throat than kowtow to that low-born scoundrel 
—Patty Carew’s bastard son !” 

“T know how hard it is, French!” said Lady 
Jane, with more tenderness than was usual with 
her; ‘but it is our last chance. If we cannot 
soften him by kindness—if we cannot buy him 
over—we are lost. We must sell the estate and 
leave the country, ruined and disgraced. Oh!” 
she cried, with the ineffectual self-reproach of a 
proud person brought to recognize by hard results 
the mistakes of the past, “if only I could have 
foreseen anything of this, 1 would have been the 
first to cultivate these people, and I would have 
made Maurice marry the girl! It is all too late 
now—too late—and we are ruined !” 

And with this she broke down; and, putting 
her hands over her face, burst into such tears as 
French never remembered to have seen from her 
before. 

Inexpressibly pained and shocked, he took her 
in his arms, soothing her as he best could. 

“Don’t break down, Jane,” he said, his own 
manly voice with a suspicious tremor in it. “If 
you break down like this, what is to become of 
us? You are my only support, as you know. I 
have leant on you all my life, and you must not 
fail me now. I should be a poor creature with- 
out you, Jane; so cheer up, old dear! Things 
may come round, who knows? and I will go and 
call on that devil now, as you wish. Maurice 
and I will go. Perhaps Maurice may be able to 
drive Lanfrey out of the field—put his nose out 
of joint, and marry the girl for himself. That 
would be the best way to end it all, as you said 
from the first.” 

Which was a coucession of his former position 
all round, from base to summit, and a handing 
over of every individual stronghold of principle 
hitherto maintained. This was one of the wife’s 
greatest victories. Among the many she had 
had during their married life she had never scored 
one so complete as this. 

“Tf she sticks to Lanfrey—” said French, after 
a pause. 

“ Well?” asked Lady Jane, looking into his 
face. 

The thought in her own mind sought yet feared 
to find its answer, its assurance, in his. 

French hesitated. 

“ Maurice might be generous,” he said, after a 





pause. “It would be a great deal to ask of him. 
It would break his heart and ruin his life; but 
the family would be saved,” 

“T could not see him heart-broken nor his life 
ruined,” said the mother, again quivering down 
into tears. 

“But things would be as bad if he did not 
yield,” said French. ‘“ We should have to go all 
the same, and we should gain nothing by his re- 
fusal.” 

“True,” said Lady Jane, again with that action 
of throwing down her arms and abandoning her- 
self to circumstances. ‘“ We must all die to- 
gether!” 

“We forgot one thing, however,” returned 
French. “This man, if he buys up the estate, 
can give it where he likes. If he chooses to let 
his daughter marry Lanfrey, there is no law to 
prevent him. He can make Lanfrey the heir as 
he pleases.” 

“ And if he does, Lanfrey will lose his mother 
forever,” said Lady Jane, bitterly and inconse- 
quently. “I would not acknowledge as my son 
one who founded his happiness on the ruin of 
his family.” 

“Still, Jane, it would be a Clinton. The 
younger branch, truly, but always a Clinton at 
Clinton !” 

“1 wish we were all dead!” said Lady Jane, 
passionately. 

Hampered by these fateful circumstances and 
unable to escape, she took refuge, woman-like, in 
blind despair. While there was hope she could 
hold on and find abundant ways and appliances. 
If she believed in the result, she could open paths 
and weave schemes innumerable. But once con- 
vinced that all these were useless, then she suc- 
cumbed ; and the spirit in which she spoke now 
was emphatically that of suicide. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


\ HEN the general stampede occurred Win- 

terborne had also been looking on, and 
encountering one of the girls, had asked her 
what caused them all to fly. 

She said with solemn breathlessness that they 
had seen something very different from what 
they had hoped to see, and that she for one 
would never attempt such unholy ceremonies 
again. 

“We saw Satan pursuing us with his hour- 
glass. It was terrible!” 

This account being a little incoherent, Giles 
went forward toward the spot from which the 
girls had retreated. After listening there a few 
minutes he heard slow footsteps rustling over the 
leaves, and looking through a tangled screen of 
honeysuckle which hung from a bough he saw 
in the open space beyond a short stout man in 
evening dress, carrying on one arm a light over- 
coat and also his hat, so awkwardly arranged as 
possibly to have suggested the “ hour-glass” to 
his timid observers—if this were the person 
whom the girls had seen. With the other hand 
he silently gesticulated, and the moonlight falling 
upon his bare brow showed him to have dark 
hair and a high forehead of the shape seen oftener 
in old prints and paintings than in real life. His 
curious and altogether alien aspect, his strange 
gestures, like those of one who is rehearsing a 
scene to himself, and the unusual place and hour, 
were sufficient to account for any trepidation 
among the Hintock daughters at encountering 
him. 

He pansed, and looked round, as if he had for. 
gotten where he was, not observing Giles, who 
was of the color of his environment. The latter 
advanced into the light. The gentleman held up 
his hand and came toward Giles, the two meet- 
ing half-way. 

“T have lost my way,” said the stranger. 
“Perhaps you can put me in the path again.” 
He wiped his forehead with the air of one suffer- 
ing under an agitation more than that of simple 
fatigne. 

“The turnpike-road is over there,” said Giles. 

“1 don’t want the turnpike-road,” said the gen- 
tleman, impatiently. “I came from that. I 
want Hintock House. Is there not a path to 
it across here ?” 

“Well, yes, a sort of path. But it is hard 
to find from this point. Ili show you the way, 
sir, with great pleasure.” 

“Thanks, my good friend. The truth is that 
I decided to walk across the country after dinner 
from the hotel at Sherton, where I am staying 
for a day or two. But I did not know it was so 
far.” 

“Tt is about a mile to the house from here.” 

They walked on together. As there was no 
path Giles occasionally stepped in front and bent 
aside the underboughs of the trees to give his 
companion a passage, saying every now and then 
when the twigs, on being released, flew back like 
whips, “Mind your eves, sir.” To which the 
stranger replied, “ Yes, yes,” in a preoccupied 
tone. 

So they went on, the leaf shadows running in 
their usual quick succession over the forms of 
the pedestrians, till the stranger said, “Is it far?” 

“Not much further,” said Winterborne. “The 
plantation runs up into a corner here, close be- 
hind the house.” He added, with hesitation, 
“You know, I suppose, sir, that Mrs. Charmond 
is not at home ?” 

“You mistake,” said the other, quickly. “Mrs. 
Charmond has been away for some time, but she’s 
at home now,” 
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Giles did not contradict him, though he felt 
sure that the gentleman was wrong. 

“ You are a native of this place ?” the stranger 
said. 

* Fe," 

“ Well—you are happy in having a home. It 
is what I don’t possess.” 

“You come from far, seemingly ?” 

“T come now from the south of Europe.” 

“Oh, indeed, sir. You are an Italian, or Span- 
ish, or French gentleman, perhaps ?” 

“T am not either.” 

Giles did not fill the pause which ensued, and 
the gentleman, who seemed of an emotional na- 
ture, unable to resist friendship, at length an- 
swered the question. 

“T am an Italianized American, a South Car- 
olinian by birth,” he said. “I left my native 
country on the failure of the Southern cause, 
and have never returned to it since.” 

He spoke no more about himself, and they 
came to the verge of the wood. Here, striding 
over the fence out upon the upland sward, they 
could at once see the chimneys of the house in 
the gorge immediately beneath their position, 
silent, still, and pale. 

“Can you tell me the time?” the gentleman 
asked. “ My watch has stopped.” 

“Tt is between twelve and one,” said Giles. 

His companion expressed his astonishment. 
“T thought it between nine and ten at latest! 
Dear me! dear me!” 

He now begged Giles to return, and offered 
him a gold coin, which looked like a sovereign, 
for the assistance rendered. Giles declined to ac- 
cept anything, to the surprise of the stranger, 
who, on putting the money back into his pocket, 
said, awkwardly, “I offered it because I want you 
to utter no word about this meeting with me. 
Will you promise ?” 

Winterborne promised readily. He thereupon 
stood still whilst the other descended the slope. 
At the bottom he looked back dubiously. Giles 
would no longer remain when he was so evidently 
desired to leave, and returned through the boughs 
to Hintock. 

He suspected that this man, who seemed so 
distressed and melancholy, might be that lover 


and persistent wooer of Mrs. Charmond whom he | 


had heard so frequently spoken of, and whom it 
was said she had treated cavalierly. But he re- 
ceived no confirmation of his suspicion beyond a 
report which reached him a few days later that a 
gentleman had called up the servants who were 
taking care of Hintock House at.an hour past 
midnight; and on learning that Mrs. Charmond, 
though returned from abroad, was as vet in Lon- 
don, he had sworn bitterly, and had gone away 
without leaving a card or any trace of himself. 

The girls who related the story added that he 
sighed three times before he swore, but this part 
of the narrative was not corroborated. Anyhow, 
such a gentleman had driven away from the hotel 
at Sherton next day in a carriage hired at that 
inn. 


a 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Tue sunny, leafy week which followed the ten- 
der doings of Midsummer Eve brought a visitor 
to Fitzpiers’s door; a voice that he knew sound- 
ed in the passage. Mr. Melbury had called. At 
first he had a particular objection to enter the 
parlor, because his boots were dusty, but as the 
surgeon insisted, he waived the point and came 
in. 

Looking neither to the right nor to the left, 
hardly at Fitzpiers himself, he put his hat under 
his chair, and with a preoccupied gaze at the 
floor he said: “I’ve called to ask you, doctor, 
quite privately, a question that troubles me. I’ve 
a daughter, Grace, an only daughter, as you may 
have heard.’ Well, she’s been out in the dew— 
on Midsummer Eve in particular she went out in 
thin slippers to watch some vagary of the Hintock 
maids—and she’s got a cough, a distinct hem- 
ming and hacking that makes me uneasy. Now 
I have decided to send her away to some sea-side 
place for a change—” 

“Send her away!” Fitzpiers’s countenance 
had fallen. 

“Yes. And the question is, where would you 
advise me to send her?” 

The timber-merchant had happened to call at 
a moment when Fitzpiers was at the spring-tide 
of a sentiment that Grace was a necessity of his 
existence. The sudden pressure of her form 
upon his breast as she came headlong round the 
bush had never ceased to linger with him, ever 
since he adopted the manceuvre for which the 
hour and the moonlight and the occasion had 
been the only excuse. Now she was to be sent 
away. Ambition? It could be postponed. Fam- 
ily? Culture and reciprocity of tastes have taken 
the place of family nowadays. He allowed him- 
self to be carried forward on the wave of his de- 
sire. 

“ How strange, how very strange it is,” he said, 
“that you should have come to me about her 
just now. I have been thinking every day of 
coming to you on the very same errand.” 

“Ah? You have noticed too that her 
health—” 

“T have noticed nothing the matter with her 
health, because there is nothing. But, Mr. Mel- 
bury, I have seen your daughter several times by 
accident. I have admired her infinitely, and I 
was coming to ask you if I may become better 
acquainted with her—pay my addresses to her.” 

Melbury was looking down as he listened, and 
did not see the air of half-misgiving at his own 
rashness that spread over Fitzpiers’s face as he 
made this declaration. 

“You have—got to know her?” said Melbury, 
a spell of dead silence having preceded this ut- 
terance, during which his emotion rose with al- 
most visible effect. 

“Yes,” said Fitzpiers. 

“And you wish to become better acquainted 





with her? You mean with a view to marriage— 
of course that is what you mean ?” 

“Yes,” said the young man. “I mean, get 
acquainted with her, with a view to being her ac- 
cepted lover, and, if we suited each other, what 
would naturally follow.” 

The timber-dealer was much surprised, and 
fairly agitated; his hand trembled as he laid by 
his walking-stick. “This takes me unawares,” 
said he, his voice wellnigh breaking down, “I 
don’t mean that there is anything unexpected in 
a gentleman being attracted by her; but it did 
not occur to me that it would be you. I always 
said,” continued he, with a lump in his throat, 
“that my Grace would make a mark at her own 
level some day. That was why I educated her, 
I said to myself, ‘Pll do it, cost what it may’; 
though her mother-in-law was pretty frightened at 
my paying out so much money year after year. 
I knew it would tell in the end. ‘Where you’ve 
not got good material to work on, such doings 
would be waste and vanity,’ I said. ‘ But where 
you have that material, it is sure to be worth 
while.’ ” 

“Tam glad you don’t object,” said Fitzpiers, 
almost wishing that Grace had not been quite so 
cheap for him, 

“If she is willing, I don’t object, certainly 
Indeed,” added the honest man, “ it would be de- 
ceit if I were to pretend to feel anything else 
than highly honored personally ; and it is a great 
credit to her to have drawn to her a man of such 
good professional station and venerable old fam- 
ily. That huntsman fellow little thought how 
wrong he was about her. Take her and welcome, 
sir.” 

“T'll endeavor to ascertain her mind.” 

“Yes, yes. But she will be agreeable, I should 
think. She ought to be.” 

“T hope she may. Well, now you'll expect to 
see me frequently.” 

“Oh yes. But, name it all—about her cough 
and her going away. I had quite forgot that 
that was what I came about.” 

“T assure you,” said the surgeon, “that her 
cough can only be the result of a slight cold, and 
it is not neeessary to banish her to any sea-side 
place at all.” 

Melbury looked unconvinced, doubting whether 
he ought to take Fitzpiers’s professional opinion 
in circumstances which naturally led him to wish 
to keep her there. The doctor saw this, and 
honestly dreading to lose sight of her, he said, 
eagerly, “‘ Between ourselves, if I am successful 
with her, I will take her away myself for a 
month or two,so soon as we are married, which 
I hope will be before the chilly weather comes 
on. This will be so very much better than let- 
ting her go now.” 

The proposal pleased Melbury much. There 
could be hardly any danger in postponing any de- 
sirable change of air as long as the warm wea- 
ther lasted, and for such a reason, Suddenly re- 
collecting himself, he said, “ Your time must be 
precious, doctor. I'll get home-along. I am 
much obliged to ye. As vou will see her often, 
you'll discover for yourself if anything serious is 
the matter,” 

“T can assure you it is nothing,” said Fitz- 
piers, who had seen Grace much oftener already 
than her father knew of. 

When he was gone, Fitzpiers paused, silent, 
registering his sensations, hke a man who has 
made a plunge for a pearl into a medium of 
which he knows not the density or temperature. 
But he had done it, and Grace was the sweetest 
girl alive. 

As for the departed visitor, his own last words 
lingered in Melbury’s ears as he walked home- 
ward; he felt that what he had said in the emo- 
tion of the moment was very stupid, ungenteel, 
and unsuited to a dialogue with an educated gen- 
tleman, the smallness of whose practice was 
more than compensated by the former greatness 
of his family. He had uttered thoughts before 
they were weighed, and almost before they were 
shaped. They had expressed in a certain sense 
his feeling at Fitzpiers’s news, but yet they were 
not right. Looking on the ground, and planting 
his stick at each tread as if it were a flagstaff, 
he reached his own precincts, where, as he passed 
through the court, he automatically stopped to 
look at the men working in the shed and around, 
One of them asked him a question about wagon 
spokes. 

“Hey 2” said Melbury, looking hard at him. 
The man repeated the words. 

Melbury stood; then turning suddenly away 
without answering, he went up the court and en- 
tered the house. As time was no object with 
the journeymen, except as a thing to get past, 
they leisurely surveyed the door through which 
he had disappeared. 

“What maggot has the gaffer got in his head 
now ?” said Tangs the elder. ‘“Sommit to do 
with that chiel of his! When you’ve got a maid 
of yer own, John Upjohn, that costs ve what she 
costs him, that will take the squeak out of your 
Sunday shoes, John! But you'll. never be tall 
enough to accomplish such as she; and ’tis a 
lucky thing for ye; John, as things be. Well, he 
ought to have a dozen—that would bring him to 
reason. I see ’em walking together last Sunday, 
and when they came to a puddle he lifted her 
over like a halfpenny doll, He ought to have a 
dozen; he’d let ’em walk through puddles for 
themselves then.” 

Meanwhile Melbury had entered the house 
with the look of a man who sees a vision before 
him. His wife was in the room. Without tak- 
ing off his hat he sat down at random. 

“Luce—we’ve done it!” he said. “ Yes—the 
whole thing is as I expected. The spell that I 
foresaw might be worked has worked. She’s 
done it, and done it well. Where is she—Grace, 
I mean ?” 

“Up in her room. What has happened ?” 

Mr. Melbury explained the circumstances as co- 
herently as he could. “TI told you so,” he said. 





“A maid like her couldn’t stay hid long, even in 
a place like this. But where is Grace? Let’s 
have her down. Here—Gra-a-ace !” 

She appeared after a reasonable interval, for 
she was sufficiently spoilt by this father of hers 
not to put herself in a hurry, however impatient 
his tones. “ What is it, father?” said she, with 
a smile. 

“Why, you scamp, what’s this you’ve been 
doing? Not home here more than six months, 
yet instead of confining yourself to vour father’s 
rank, making havoc in the educated classes.” 

Though accustomed to show herself instantly 
appreciative of her father’s meanings, Grace was 
fairly unable to look anyhow but at a loss now. 

“No, no—of course you don’t know what I 
mean, or you pretend you don’t. Though for 
my part I believe women can see these things 
through a double hedge. But I suppose I must 
tell ye. Why, you've flung your grapnel over 
the doctor, and he’s coming courting forthwith.” 

“ Only think of that, my dear. Don’t you feel 
it a triumph ?” said Mrs. Melbury. 

“ Coming courting—l've done nothing to make 
him !” Grace exclaimed. 

“°Twasn’t necessary that you should. Tis 
voluntary that rules in these things. ... Well, he 
has behaved very honorably and asked my con- 
sent. You'll know what to do when he gets 
here, I dare say. I needun’t tell you to make it 
all smooth for him.” 

“You mean, to lead him on to marry me ?” 

“Tdo. Haven’t I educated you for it?” 

Grace looked out of the window, and at the 
fireplace, with no animation in her face. “ Why 
is it settled off-hand in this way?” said she, co- 
quettishly. “You'll wait till you hear what I 
think of him, I suppose 2” 

{ro Be OONTINUED.] 





AN AUTUMN ENTERTAINMENT. 
OMEHOW the name of Little Gleaners still 
clung to them, although they had ontgrown 
Miss Nettie’s Mission Band, and wandered off into 
sweet charities and interests of their own. But 
a few of the old working staff, summering up on 
Broad Top, with its overflowing inns and begin- 
ning of a church, pitiful in its rooflessness and 
boarded entrances, carried out for the benefit 
thereof the last entertainment that had so filled 
the coffers of the younger workers, fairly eclips- 
ing the latter in effectiveness of decoration and 
substantial result. The lovely days of late Sep- 
tember—who that has lingered among the moun- 
tains can ever forget them ?—so perfect in exqui- 
site coloring of maple and sumach, with plumy 
golden-rod and tasselled bulrush adding a wealth 
of color to the brilliant reds of the other—days 
filled with the best that early autumn can bring 
us; her soft hazy sunlight that melts impercep- 
tibly into the tenderness of her evenings, when 
oniy the katydid and home-like cricket, piping the 
one to the other, from clinging vine as well as 
sturdy oak, break the stillness that comes in only 
with the starlight. With all this out-door love- 
liness beguiling even the least imaginative into the 
poetry of it all, who conld suggest any other than 
the soft carpeting of the lawn for the audience, 
with the young growth of arbor-vite, larch, and 
hemlock as the most artistic of backgrounds for 
the fresh young faces of the lads and lassies 
themselves ? 

Great branches of rhododendron, “that pesky 
mountain-laurel,” as the practical natives sneer- 
ingly called it, were banked heavily in where oe- 
casionally the lighter growth of the evergreens 
would possibly betray the secrets of the proper- 
ties that were conveniently arranged on the other 
side. The same glossy green edged the front 
and sides of the slightly elevated platform, broad 
and ample, that was improvised for the occasion ; 
the brilliant cardinal-flower, growing here in such 
profusion that one had not heart to let it “ waste 
its sweetness,’ made a charming bit of color when 
arranged in a heavy deep border along the upper 
edge. Two large clothes-horses opened to their 
fullest extent were transformed into the loveliest 
of floral screens for the back. To keep them 
permanently open—for where children are con- 
cerned nothing can be too secure—substantial 
strips of wood were bound with strong twine 
both inside and outside the hinges, after the stands 
were placed in position. At regular intervals 
both top and bottom were placed tacks to secure 
the long threads of twine that are to be carried 
diagonally across the open spaces, forming long 
diamonds, and over and under which sprays of 
hemlock were woven ; falling into shape so read- 
ily, it is especially adapted for trimming. If 
smilax is obtainable, have a trailing border of its 
pretty foliage across the top, with the feathery 
lighter branches of asparagus surmounting all. 
Hollyhocks, like rich heavy peonies in form and 
coloring, red, pink, and white, were banked at the 
bottom, not in any set, decided arrangement, but 
suggesting a wave of warm coloring sweeping up- 
ward, 

The curtain was drawn on “Grandmother's 
Surprise,” a tableau in two acts: a brace of mis- 
chievous, fun-loving boys at the hobbledehoy age, 
when paper bags that blow up with the great- 
est amount of noise are their chief delight, have 
come quietly stealing into the room where their 
grandmother sits quietly sleeping in her old-fash- 
ioned wooden rocker. A muslin cap, its heavy 
frill the style of long ago, covers the smoothly 
banded hair that has been powdered to remove 
her real youthfulness ; over at one side her head 
has slipped, and the gold-rimmed glasses are also 
on the incline. Just at her feet lie the boys, their 
heels kicking high in the air, their faces brimful 
of the mischief they have concocted. The paper 
bags are almost ready, one wonders what comes 
next, and the curtain glides slowly together only 
long enough for two explosions, and then one sees 
the stage again, with grandma, chair overturned, 
herself on the floor, eyes wide open, and looking 
for all the world as if she had really tipped over 
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backward, and the riotous boys with their burst- 
ed bags. 

From “ Afternoon Tea” the charmingly quaint 
figures of Jonathan and Hannah in “The Quakers” 
stepped out upon the platform. Poor little souls, 
keenly alive to the ridiculousness of their attire, 
the shouts of laughter with which they were greet- 
ed came near being their undoing. From the 
heavy lid of a pasteboard box a real Quaker bred 
and born shaped the front piece of the peculiar 
bonnet; a yard of glossy silver-gray chintz eov- 
ered it and made the crown, stiffened into place 
by a sheet of*writing-paper; a long Mother Hub- 
bard, belted in and the shoulders covered with a 
large gray silk kerchief, finished Hannah’s attire. 
Jonathan’s coat was merely the overcoat of a 
much larger boy pinned into the old-time style 
of the early Friends, while a small dress hat had 
band after band of paper stuffed inside to make 
it fit securely. But oh, the umbrella! It was 
big, it was bulgy, it was faded and browned, but 
Jonathan held it as if it were the newest and 
nattiest of them all. When the laughter sub- 
sided—and it took several tape of the bell to a 
complish it—Hannah’s papa just behind 


J the 
screen gave the two verses of the little poem 
From an old number of some magazine, so bat- 


tered and torn nobody could discover name of 


book or editor, was found a page or so ofa fan 
drill. It was merely the few grains of seed from 
which the Little Gleaners reaped a most abundant 
harvest; taking as they did the suggestion from 
this, they worked up @ sé ries of the most exqul- 


site pictures. The twelve girls who composed it 





were so nearly the same size when the caps were 
donned that there was no appreciable difference ; 
one-half were blon - the rest brunette taking the 
most decided and contrasting for the captains 
To have t 


ie coquettish little caps precisely alike, 
one person cut and made them all, and they were 
the only points of similarity in their dress, Have 
the foundation of white tissue-paper, covering on 
the outside with tarlatan; a straight band of 
stout white muslin, nearly two inches wide, gives 
strength to the lower part, which rests upon the 
head; it should measure twenty-two or twenty- 
three inches, and before making, round it a trifle. 
From the base of each of the two pieces of tissue- 
paper slope to a width of two and a half inches, 
not coming to a point, but cut square across 
Each sloping side must measure ten and a half 
inches. Use mucilage instead of a needle to fasten 
these two pieces into a cap form, as there is less 
danger of tearing. Long stitches will fasten the 
muslin on the outside, or a drop of mucilage here 
and there will answer; put a narrow quilling of 
tarlatan down each side_of each seam and across 
the top, so that both front and back will look 
finished, tacking here and there this quilling to 
gether to present the appearance of only one row. 
Finish the edge with a three-inch pinked quilling 
of the thin material, not too full, and set on so 
that only half an inch will project beyond the 
band; this way of putting it in softens the face, 
and is immensely becoming. Make the general 
effect of the costumes the same, differing only in 
color and a few of the details ; in some form or 
other there must be the high Elizabethan ruff, 
with its frill of muslin or lace inside. Some pre- 
fer it full, others plain; but in either case tack 
in a length of wired ribbon used in cap making to 
give stiffness and position. Each fan should fol- 
low the eolor of the dress with which it is to be 


earried, and if new must be limbered by rather 


} 








rough opening and closing before it can be de- 
pended upon. It goes without saying that the 
pretty Japanese folding ones are the most ef- 
fective. 

With regard to the costumes, nothing ean be 





more effective than plain satteen skirts of deli- 
eate colors, with a draped polonaise of figured 
material 

But all this time, back of the flower screen, 
are impatiently w iting these girls of the “ Fan 
Brigade.” At drawing of the curtain and sound 
of the bell on come the captains, one from either 
side, on down to the foot-lights, the rest of their 
number, two by two, directly after. Right and 
left they come, these fair young visions of grace 
and beauty, hands a 
furled; then back and across until they have 


their sides and fans un- 


formed into hollow squares and spirals, passing 
backward and for ward, to and fro, one losing the 
drill almost entirely in the beauty of the cos- 
tumes and accurate time each step is keeping to 
the subdued mu 

Into line they fall again, right across the stage, 





: of harp, violin, and piano. 


until the lights are reached, when every alternate 
one steps four short ones backward, and the 
voice of the drill-master, all unseen, can be heard 
giving, ‘ Present — fans!” “ Shoulder — fans 
There are some fifteen figures, different manceu- 
vres, and, like the german, the success depends 
mainly upon the leader, and her ability to invent 
fresh, pretty figures. Often a child in drilling 
will unconsciously suggest, in some graceful 


” 


movement, a novel, pretty figure. In line again, 
they step back until they are ranged in front of 
the sereen and almost touching it (this position 
must be decided upon and the steps counted by 
the driller prev iously, 80 there shall be no irregu 
larity of line, giving the number afterward to the 
brigade : 


all that is needful afterward being to 
give the order, i“ Rece de —— steps BS the curtain 
closing on “ Grand—wave!” when each, putting 
her right foot a trifle forward, makes one grand 
courtesy and corresponding wave of the fan, 

One pretty encore, an inspiration on the part 
of one of the captains, was that of kneeling just 
in the centre of the stage, one knee only bent, 
while the rest of the brigade grouped around her, 
with fans opened and raised so that they formed 
almost a canopy over her. Another clever sug- 
gestion was a minuet, the slow, stately movements 
harmonizing so nicely with the quaint original 
costumes 

Full directions for the arrangement of the foot- 
lights were given in Harper's Bazar, Vol. XV., 
No. 33. 
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ALMA-TADEMA’S TYPE OF 
BEAUTY. 
See illustration on double page. 

HE face of this interesting woman will recall 

to many of our readers one or two of the 
faces in the picture representing Sappho and her 
companions, published some weeks ago in the 
Bazar, although the similarity is restricted to 
certain qualities that characterize the Greek clas- 
sic woman. Mr. Alma-Tadema does no injustice 
to his long-established reputation for mastery in 
technique by his ‘“‘ Type of Beauty” ; and candor 
requires us to add that it is not his habit to paint 
women who do not represent types of what he 
considers to be beauty. From boyhood he has 
addressed himself to the study of the Greek and 
Roman ideals, and long before becoming a stu- 
dent of the Antwerp Academy of Fine Arts he 
had disciplined his imagination in that most whole- 
some of methods. That London should have at- 
tracted this Hollander of genius was perhaps 
owing to the Elgin Marbles and the similar trea- 
sures in the British Museum; and that in pro- 
ducing a type of womanly beauty he should have 
ignored the claims of the Greeks was not to 
have been supposed. Mr. Alma-Tadema, now 
fifty years old, has made money enough by his 
art to live like a prince among princes. Only 
few of his works reach this country, but Mr. 
William T. Walters, of Boston, has half a dozen 
or more in his collection. 


MIGNON’S SECRET." 
By JOHN STRANGE WINTER, 


Avtuon or “ Booties’ Bany,” “Cavacey Lire,” 
* Piuok,” “Hovur-La!l” Ero, 





CHAPTER IV. 
“w¥ OWN WORK.” 
Our little lives are kept in equipoise 
By opposite attractions and desires ; 
The struggle of the instinct that enjoys, 
And the more nuble instinct that aspires. 
—Haunted Houses. 
LTHOUGH there was not a single practical 
one among them, at least a dozen ways sug- 
gested themselves to little Jack Henderson’s mind 
by which the antimacassar might be smuggled 
into Captain Lucy’s quarters. 

First she might give it to his servant and ask 
him to lay it on the table; but tren Jack had 
but a very small opinion of barrack-room honor, 
and in her own mind did not hesitate in thinking 
that he would not only open the parcel and in- 
spect the contents, but would also be pretty cer- 
tain to spread the story of her gift to the Cap- 
tain from one end of the regiment to the other, 
by way of repeating the last good thing in bar- 
rack gossip. No, almost as soon as the idea pre- 
sented itself to her she made up her mind that 
it would not be the least use in thinking of that 
means of getting at the Captain. She must hit 
upon some other. Now how would it be to 
seek out his laundress and get her to include it 
amongst his clean linen? No, that was quite 
impracticable also, for Jack felt perfectly certain 
that Mrs. Simmonds would insist upon washing 
it first—and, of course,if she went to ask her 
such a favor she could not do less than give her 
a sight of the contents of the parcel. It would 
never do to have it washed, for Polly Armstrong 
was most positive in declaring that such a thing 
was never done. So it was evident that it was 
no use thinking of Mrs, Simmonds as a means to 
the end which she had in view. 

Then there was Mrs. Brett, who kept the Cap- 
tain’s quarters in order—how would she do? 
Well, she might and probably would manage it 
for her, only Mrs. Brett had such a very long 
tongue, and was, moreover, such a friend of Mrs. 
Henderson’s, that Jack felt she might just as 
well tell that good lady all about it straightaway, 
for before a couple of hours had passed she knew 
Mrs. Brett would have done so; and such was 
Jack’s wholesome dread of her step-mother’s 
scathing tongue (to say nothing of her heavy 
hand), that rather than let a breath of her do- 
ings reach her ears, she would submit to any- 
thing, almost to being flayed alive. 

No, she must think of some other way—Coop- 
er wouldn’t do, and Mrs. Simmonds wouldn’t do, 
and Mrs. Brett wouldn’t do either. She must 
think of some other way. 

“Why,” suggested Polly Armstrong, who had 
nerves of brass and the assurance of the old 
gentleman himself—‘“ why don’t you wait about 
till the Capt’n comes by, and give it ’im yer- 
self?” 

Jack stared at her with wide-open eyes of 
horror. 

“T dursn’t do such a thing,” she eried. 

“Why not? The Capt’n wouldn’t eat you; 
most folks are too pleased to get things given 
’em, to mind being stopped a minute. That’s 
what I should do—jest you wait about for him, 
Jack Henderson, afore dinner-time. That'll be 
the best time to catch him—jest when he’s going 
to dress for mess; that’s the time for you—it 
won't do to speak to him when he’s in uniform, 
*cause he won't ‘ave no money on him then.” 

“ Money !” gasped Jack. 

“ Yes, of course,” returned Polly, who was an 
intensely practical young person, as practical as 
she was bold—‘'’e can’t do less than tip you a 
bob for it! Why, it’s a real beauty !” 

“Tip me a bob!” repeated poor Jack, the ready 
tears springing to her big black eyes. “I don’t 
want no bob, Polly Armstrong—lI did it for ’im! 
It’s a present !” 

“Oh! well, if you’re so ’igh and mighty, Jack 
Henderson, jest go your own way,” returned the 
older girl, rather contemptuously ; “I only know 
what / should do if I was you. But that don’t 
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matter tome. Anyway, it ’Il ’ave to be made into 
a parcel, and I’ve saved a bit of nice paper for 
you, with a bit of tissue to put inside; ‘ave you 
got any string?” 

Yes, Jack had string, string which had been 
reposing in her pocket for three weeks past. So 
Polly—after they had each taken a last fond look 
at the treasure, much as (and quite as gravely) 
one takes a last look of one’s dead—coffined it in 
the two sheets of paper, and together they tied 
up the parcel with Jack’s bits of string. 

“Now you'll have to write the address your- 
self,” said Polly; ‘Ill fetch father’s pen and 
ink.” 

It happened that afternoon that Mrs. Arm- 
strong had let Polly bring her friend to tea, and 
had herself gone into the city with Armstrong to 
do various catering for the sergeants’ megs, 
which they “ran.” So the two girls were alone, 
and Jack was able to make her arrangements and 
accomplish the task of putting a suitable super- 
scription upon the parcel in peace and comfort, 
and without the slightest fear of any interrup- 
tion. They had an anxious consultation as to 
the terms in which it should be couched, and this 
was the result—a result which Jack accomplished 
after a considerable amount of nervous care had 
been expended, and she had not a few times start- 
ed again and begun at the beginning: 


“To Caplain Lucy, with greatful love 
Srom Jack,” 


She gazed at it for a moment with the same look 
of rapture with which she had contemplated the 
completed labor of love which now lay snugly 
within the brown-paper cover; then with a burst 
of pride, and without consulting Polly Armstrong 
or saying a single word, she wrote below: 


“ My own Work.” 


And then she gave a great sigh, and looked dep- 
recatingly at Polly for a word of approbation. 

Now Polly was Jack’s great friend, and was, 
moreover, sympathy itself; but Polly was only 
human, aud she repeated the three words twice 
over in a very grave and judicial tone. 

“My hown work,” she said—“ my hown work. 
Ali! an’ he’ll never kuow as twas I showed you 
how to do it all.” 

Impulsive Jack threw her arms round her 
friend’s neck. ‘I'll tell ’im, Polly!” she cried. 

“What if you daren’t wait and speak to’im ?”’ 
asked Polly, swallowing her feelings and trying 
to smile. ‘Nay, never mind, Jack; I did it for 
you, not for the Capt'n.” 

But still they had not vet decided how Jack 
was to get the parcel conveyed into the Captain’s 
presence. 

At last, however, Polly Armstrong hit upon a 
plan which, though it sounded a very desperate 
one, commended itself to them both as being 
really feasible. It was for Jack to steal like a 
little ghost into Captain Luey’s quarters, lay the 
parcel on a conspicuous part of the table, and 
come away as quietly as she had gone. 

“Supposing he was to catch me?” Jack gasped. 

“But you must go when we know ’e’s out,” 
answered the practical Polly.. “And even if ’e 
did happen to run against you, why, as I said be- 
fore, Jack, ’e won't eat you.” 

“No; but—oh, lor’! supposing Cooper should 
be about ?” 

“Cooper won't be about at tea-time—trust ‘im 
to be looking after ’isself then,” retorted Polly. 

“Or Mrs. Brett?” Jack suggested. 

“She’s never about ’er orffivers’ rooms at that 
time,” Polly cried. 

“ But I don’t know which is the room,” urged 
Jack, as a last feeble protest against the plan 
which common-sense told her was the best she 
could follow, 

“Oh, that don’t matter. I’ve been in with 
Mrs. Brett, so I can show you exactly,” was Pol- 
ly’s prompt reply. 

Jack drew a long breath, fixed her big eyes 
upon her companion, clasped her little red frost- 
roughened hands together against her breast, and 
then took a desperate resolve. 

“ Polly,” she said, “I'll do it.” 





CHAPTER V. 
THE RECTOR OF FERRERS. 
This song of mine 
To be suum by the glowing om! 
Of way-side inus, 
When the rain begins 
To darken the drear Novembers. 
—Catawba Wine. 

Tue frost had gone long ago, and hunting was 
on its last legs, for February had taken its sod- 
den self away, and March had come bustling in 
like a new maid-of-all-work hired for a month on 
trial. And like that very trying person, who 
generally begins to show signs of wearing out by 
the end of the month, so March had, after a fair 
dose of the “mucking it out” process, settled 
down to the almost inevitable proceeding of go- 
ing out like a lamb. 

Leave was over, and the regiment was fairly at 
work, the drill season having begun; but Lucy 
had been so lucky and privileged as to get a 
week’s leave, which he had spent at Ferrers 
Court with his old chum Bootles. Therefore— 
the memory of one Bootles being still cherished 
among the Searlet Lancers—his appearance, when 
he walked into the anteroom, was hailed with 
more interest than was usual with such of the 
officers as were gathered there, idling over sherry 
or tea, discussing the day’s run with those who 
had been out with the hounds, or hearing the 
very last little bit of regimental gossip. 

“Why, here’s Lucy! Well, old man, how are 
you? How did you leave them all at Ferrers 
Court ?” 

“Did you have a good time, Lucy ?” asked an- 
other, 











“Very good, thanks. I left ’em all pwretty 
fit, I think. Old Bootles sent his best wre- 
spects to you all.” 

“Tbanks”—from one or two voices. 

“And how is the old chap ?” asked Preston. 

“Oh, awfully well! By-the-bye, he’s getting 
fat.” 

“ No rm 

“Fact—I assure you. Twruth is, the fellow’s 
too twremendously happy. It’s vewry nice to be 
happy, of course, but it plays the vewry devil 
with one’s looks,” Lucy answered. “ Bootles 
don’t seem to mind much—says it’s a bore as 
wregards his mounts, but otherwise, so long as 
he don’t get bald, he won't care a little hang.” 

“ And is he getting bald ?” : 

“ Didn’t see any sign of it.” 

“ And Mrs. Bootles—how is she getting on ?” 

“She’s pwrettier than ever,” asserted Lucy. 

“By Jove! And the baby?” some one asked. 

“Oh, the baby is flouwrishing. Scarcely so 
quick as Mignon was, and vewry shy, but says 
*mam—mam—mam,’ and—er—ewrawls about all 
over the place.” 

“And Mignon ?” asked Miles. 

Lucy laughed. “Oh! Mignon has gwrown— 
er—nearly two inches!—says she’s almost big 
enough to be marwried now,” 

‘* She still sticks to her determination ?” 

“Oh yes !—still declares that her faithful Lal 
is her final choice. I wrepwresented to her that 
she can’t possibly be marwried for at least six 
years, and that in six—er—years I may be bald; 
but it was all no go.” 

“Mignon doesn’t mind baldness, eh? You 
are getting thin on the top, you know, Lucy,” 
laughed Miles. 

Lucy smoothed the top of his head gingerly. 

“Yes, I'm afwraid you're wright, Miles—I 
shall be as bald as old Garnet by the time Mign- 
on is sixteen. Mignon is vewry philosophical ; 
she—er—says I can get a wig. I wonder,” he 
added, reflectively, amid a yell of laughter from 
his audience, and with a serenely contemplative 
stare into the glass above the chimney-shelf—“ I 
wonder how I should look in a wig?” 

“That would depend on the color a good deal,” 
cried Power, gravely. 

“Yes; that—er—is so, certainly,” responded 
Lucy. “I wreally think I should have an assort- 
ment. One might change about, you know, in a 
vewry comfortable sort of—er—mannah! By- 
the-bye, Bwrandon is an awful success at Fer- 
wrers’s place.” 

“ Dear old chap, you don’t sayso! Ah! Boo- 
tles was always partial to Brandon,” chimed in 
Garnet—no longer “ Old Garnet,” but junior Col- 
onel, and as well off as anybody. 

“ Yes, quite a success,” repeated Lucy. 

Mr. Brandon had been chaplain to the Forces 
when the Scarlet Lancers were quartered at 
Blankhampton ten years previously, and Bootles, 
when the very good living of Ferrers fell vacant, 
had offered it to him, by whom it had been ac- 
cepted. Naturally enough there had been some 
doubts expressed as to whether an army chap- 
lain—and a jovial soul into the bargain—was 
quite the best man in the world to put in charge 
of a quiet country parish. But Mr. Brandon had 
grown not a little weary of moving about the face 
of the earth, ard had settled down with thorough 
content as Rector of Ferrers, with Bootles for his 
squire; and after a very few weeks the parish of 
Ferrers had accepted him with equal content- 
ment. 

“Such a joke!” Lucy went. on, in his placid 
drawl; “a chap came to dinner the—er—other 
night; chap something after — the — er — Col- 
onel’s style. I named him—er—the pump—goes 
in devilish hot for—ah—teetotalism—j/e calls it 
tempewrance. Well, this beggar wregularly 
wrounded on Bwrandon for taking wine at din- 
ner; told him he wasn’t doing what he was—er 
—pleased to call ‘the Lurd’s work’; said that 
he’d heard that he pwreached in the cause of 
dwrink. Bwrandon said be wasn’t awawre of it. 

“*T heard you, sir—my—self,’ said the other, 
waving his glass of water to and fwro in a way 
which made one twremble for Mrs. Buotles’ 
fwrock, ‘say—in—the—pulpit that thewre was 
no harm in a man having his pint of beer a day, 
or his two or thwree glasses of wine, according 
to his means.’ 

“* Oh yes!’ said Bwrandon—I don’t deny that 
for a moment.’ 

“*Do you call that doing the Lurd’s work ? 
ewried the pump. 

“* Ves, I do, answered Bwrandon, coolly. 

“Then let me tell you, sir, that you pwreach 
neither tempewrance nor the Gospel.’ 

“*Oh yes, I do,’ said Bwrandon, mildly; ‘ but, 
you see, I don’t pwreach the Gospel according to 
tempewrance, but tempewrance according to the 
Gospel.’” 

“ No—you don’t mean it! Did Brandon really 
say that?” eried old Garnet—lI beg his pardon, 
Colonel Garnet. 

“ Yes—wreally and twruly! The pump looked 
so awfully sold—so he abwruptly changed the 
subject, and began a heated discussion on the 
mewrits and demewrits of school-masters as bish- 
ops; he argued and argued that men who had 
been head-masters of public schools were always 
bullies, and were not fit to be bishops, until at 
last poor old Bwrandon, who didn’t agwree with 
him, seemed to get a bit bored. 

“* Well,’ said he, ‘the fact is thewre’s a good 
deal of cwrude lay opinion floating about, and 
by-and-by it ’ll get educated, and then we shall be 
all wright.’ Oh! old Bwrandon’s the wright man 
in the wright place at Ferwrers, no mistake 
about it!” 

“And what did old Bootles say to the discus- 
sion ?” asked Miles, calling to mind some senti- 
ments expressed by their old comrade in the days 
gone by. 

“Why, Bootles didn’t say much, scarcely any- 
thing, in fact,” answered Lucy. “ But he turned 
wround to Bwrown—yes, Bwrown’s with him siill 








—and said, ‘Bwrown, take champagne to Mr. 
Bwrandon.’ I took that as pwretty conclusive 
evidence as to what old Bootles thought,” Lucy 
wound up, amid the laughter of his hearers. 

“ By-the-bye,” he began again presently, “ Boo- 
tles and his wife are going to the States.” 

“The States! What to do there?” asked 
Power. 

“Oh! only for a twrip, I think.” 

“ And the baby ?” 

“Oh! it’s going too. But Mignon’s not going.” 

“Mignon—not going!” * 

“No; the child’s such a wretched sailor; so 
she’s coming to pay us a long visit instead.” 

“ How jolly! Quite like old times,” cried sev- 
eral of Mignon’s old adorers in the same breath. 

“ Yes—well, I must be off—got some letters 
to-—er—write before dinner.” 

Lucy was the only one who left the warm and 
well-lighted anteroom, and as he shut the door 
the babel of voices rose again with just the same 
buzzing noise as before. 

Having turned his back upon it, Lucy sought 
his own quarters in the main block of buildings 
set apart for the use of the officers, went quiet- 
ly in at the front door, up the centre stairs, and 
turned sharply into his sitting-room. And be- 
hold there in the very middle of the hearth-rug 
—having just put her precious parcel in the cen- 
tre of the round table—stood, with her big eyes 
wide open with fright, with her dark hair stream- 
ing wildly about her, and with a vivid scarlet 
streak upon either cheek, Jack ! 





CHAPTER VI 
BITTER-SWEET. 


A feeling of sadness and longing, 
That is not akin to pain, 
And resembles sorrow only 
As the mist resembles the rain. 
—The Day is Done. 

Wirnovrt doubt the child looked the guiltiest 
thing alive, and it is impossible for any one great- 
ly to blame Lucy when I tell them that his first 
thought was that he had caught her stealing, or 
intending to steal, something. 

“Hello!” he exclaimed. “Who are you? 
What are you doing in my quarters ?” 

Jack turned her head from side to side, just 
as a strange cat does when it is meditating a 
spring out of your arms after you have captured 
it. 

Lucy promptly caught her by the arm. “Come, 
tell me what you’re doing in my wrooms.” 

“I didn’t come to do no harm,” she gasped 
out. 

“No? Then tell me your name,” he said, pity- 
ing her agony of agitation. 

This was too much! To think that her Capt'n, 
of whom she had- thought and dreamed, whom 
she had worshipped morning, noon, and night 
for weeks past, should actually meet her face to 
face and not know her again! Poor little girl, 
it was the most bitter pang that had ever torn 
her heart in twain. She tried to speak, but only 
succeeded in catching her breath in one great 
convulsive sob which shook her slight shrinking 
frame in a way which would have made a harder 
heart than Lucy’s ache; and then she drooped 
her head with all its black streaming hair on to 
her hands, and broke out into passionate weeping. 

Lucy was-beside himself: it pained him to see 
this torrent of grief, and yet he was not inclined 
to let the intruder go without telling her name 
or what she wanted there. But plainly it was 
no use attempting to make her speak until the 
violence of her sobs and tears had somewhat 
abated. And then his eyes fell upon the brown 
paper parcel lying in the middle of the round 
table at the side of the room. It was something 
in the shape of it, and a certain want of neatness 
about the direction written on a piece of ordi- 
nary white paper which had been gummed in its 
place, which made him look at it closely, as if it 
might help him to solve the mystery of the little 
girl’s appearance in bis quarters; and with as- 
tonished eyes he read his name upon it. 





Yo Captain Lucy, with greatful love 
Srom Jack. 


My own Work. 











Luey stared at it in great surprise for a mo- 
ment, then turned back to the child. ‘ Why,” 
he exclaimed, “ you must be Henderson’s little 
girl. Did you come in to bwring me a pwresent ?” 

“ Yes”—in a choking voice; then, with a loud- 
er sob than ever, forced out: “And you didn’t 
even know me again!” 

“I’m vewry sorwry,” said Lucy, in his kindest 
tones—“ I'm vewry sorwry, but you must wremem- 
ber that I see a good many little girls, and that 
it was quite dark when I saw you. But I shall 
know you another time, never fear! What is your 
name, eh ?” 

“ Jack,” answered the child, wiping her eyes 
vigorously with her scarlet knuckles. 

“Jack! That’s a vewry stwrange name for a 
girl, isn’t it?” 

Miss Henderson heaved a vast sigh, the last 
token of her storm of grief. “ Please, sir, father 
’e calls me Jack, ’cause he’d ’ave liked a boy in- 
stead of me. But my right name is Geraldine.” 

“Ah! your wright name is Gewraldine, is it? 
and a vewry nice name it is. And—er—how are 
you getting on, eh?. Been turned out in the 
wrain again 2” 

Jack shook her head. ‘“ No, sir;” then added, 
in an impressive voice, “ And I don’t believe as 
I shall ever be turned out no more.” 

“No ?—how’s that ?” 

“ Father—’e put mother’s name up in the 
carnteen ; he’s threatened it often enough before, 
but ’e’s done it at last.” 

“Ah! Well”—after a pause—“I’m glad 
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you're let alone now. And am I to see what 
this pwresent is you’ve been doing for me?” 

Jack turned suddenly shy. ‘‘ Please, sir, I'd 
like to go.” 

“Oh! I must see first,’ he answered. 
“There’s no hurwry.” 

Lucy knew well enough that the child was in 
reality, no matter how much shyness she dis- 
played, burning with pride, and, with the kind- 
ness to anything helpless or weak which was one 
of his greatest charms, he stayed her departure 
and cut the. string in several places. He little 
knew it, but that careless severing of the pre- 
cious twine sent a sharp pang through Jack’s 
heart. 

He opened the parcel and undid the outer cov- 
ering ; then opened the sheet of tissue-paper, and 
beheld— Well, for a moment he would have 
given worlds to laugh; the next, he was only 
I i by an int desire to hide what he 
thought from the child’s keen, anxious eyes, 

“ De-ah me!” said he, taking up the square of 
crochet-work and spreading it upon the dark 
blue cloth which covered the table; “ that’s—er 
—aw—fully pwretty, Jack. And you did it your- 
self ?” 

“ All myself,” said Jack, gazing proudly at her 
handiwork ; “ but Polly Armstrong, she showed 
me ‘ow to do it.” 

“Tm sure I’m vewry much obliged to you, 
Jack,” said Lucy, wondering how he should con- 
trive to say just the right thing and avoid hurt- 
ing the child’s feelings. ‘You're a vewry good 
little girl, Jack, and must tell me where to put 
it.” 

He told himself that this was a good idea, and 
would help him out of a difficuity nicely. It was 
a very important decision for Jack, and she look- 
ed round with big solemn eyes. 

“It might go on that chair, sir,” she said, 
pointing at the only chair in the room which had 
a back suitable for the display of crochet-work, 
“or if you liked it might ’ang on the torp of the 
glass there.” 

“ Ah, ye—es, on the top of the looking-glass,” 
repeated Lucy, vaguely. 

“Or you could put it on the torp of this little 
taible,” Jack went on volubly. ‘“ And then you 
could stand a vawse on it, or the Bible.” 

Lucy looked round more vaguely still. 
a vase, or a Bible. 
nearly as well?” 

* Jest the same, sir,” cried Jack, eagerly. 

It was evident that she meant to stay and see 
the arrangement carried into effect, so Lucy 
brought a photograph book, and, after the child 
had with much care and setting straight and pat- 
ting into shape laid the antimacassar on the mid- 
dle of a little round gypsy table, set it thereon. 

“It’s vewry nice, and I shall always pwrize it,” 
he told her. “And now you must go and buy 
yourself some sweeties.” 

He put two bright half-crowns into her hand, 
and Jack felt herself dismissed. 

“TI didn’t want no money—” she began. 

“Oh no; but you will be able to buy yourself 
sweeties, or anything.” 

She knew by his tone that it was no use going 
against him, so she edged away tothe door, witha 
shy “Thank you, sir,” and then asked a question. 

“ Please, sir, may I give one of these to Polly 
Armstrong ?” 

Lucy looked at her. “Who is she?” 

“ Please, sir, the girl what showed me—”’ 

“Oh, yes, yes, I wremember; to be sure; do 
what you like with them. Good-by, Jack, and 
many tha—nks.” 

So Jack went away, her heart beating wildly, 
her cheeks flushed, her eyes shining with pride 
and pleasure. Outside the officers’ quarters she 
found Polly Armstrong awaiting her with an anx- 
ious face. 

“ What a time you ‘ave been, Jack !” she burst 
out. 

Jack lifted her face radiant with joy, and push- 
ed the masses of her straight black hair away 
from it, but she did not speak. 

“Ts it all right? Did any one see you?” Pol- 
ly asked. 

“ He did,” said Jack, impressively. 

“What! Captain Lucy?” cried Polly, in tones 
of genuine horror. 

Jack nodded. 
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“ Aw, 
Aw—wouldn’t an album do 


“Yes, the Capt’n. I left you, 


- you know, Polly,” she said, suddenly dropping her 


mysterious air and tone, and settling herself down 
for a comfortable cosy gossip of the most con- 
fidential kind, ‘“‘and I sneaked up the stairs and 
listened. Well, I ’adn’t been there a minute 
*fore I see Cooper come out and go across the 
passage in the room opposife. Ina minute more 
he come back again, and goes back into the 
Capt’n’s quarters. So I jest waited, and by-’n’- 
by out ’e comes, and goes away by the other 
stairs a-whistling with his hands in his pockets. 
Now’s my chance, I thinks, so I jest popped in 
and pushed the door open. Well, I put the par- 
cel in the middle of the taible, and then I thinks, 
well, there ain’t no ’arm in jest looking raound, 
when I’ear a step outside, and in bounces—the 
Capt'n.” 

“Oh, my!” exclaimed Polly Armstrong, with 
a shiver. ‘ And what then?” 

“Oh! the Capt’n, ’e says, ‘Hillo,’ says ’e— 
‘what the devil do you want? and then he 
catches sight of the parcel on the taible, and ’e 
says, ‘Why, you’re ’Enderson’s girl Jack! And 
what’s this 2 ’e says—‘’ave you been bwringing 
me a pwresent ?? And then, of course, he opens 
it, and was as pleased as pleased over it. And’e 
put it on a littler aound taible, and sets a big 
green and gold halbum on it, and tien ’e give me 
these ’ere’—at this point Jack opened her hand 
and displayed the two shining half-crowns. 

“One’s for you,” said she, as Polly uttered an 
exclamation of surprise. 

“Did the Capt'n say so?” she asked, eagerly. 

Jack shook her head. “No; ’e said I was to 
do jest what I liked with ’em—but, Polly, I told 
*im as "twas you showed me ’ow to do it,” 








“You did?” cried Polly, with bated breath. 

“T did,” asserted Jack. 

“ And what did the Capt’n say to that?” 

“Well, ’e didn’t say nothing,” returned Jack, 
with unconscious, but none the less for that, 
crushing plainness. 

Polly had to swallow her disappointment as 
best she could, and she did it bravely, She knew 
that it was not given to every boy or girl in bar- 
racks to come so immediately utider the notice 
of one of the officers, as Jack Henderson had had 
the good luck to do; and then, doubtless, the 
sharp edge was rather taken off the slight by the 
sight of the solid, substantial half-crowns in 
Jack's hand. 

“TI told the Capt’n I should give one to you, 
Polly,” Jack continued, “and ’e said, ‘ All 
wright,’ said ’e, ‘do jest what you like.’” 

So Polly Armstrong took the half-crown with 
many expressions of gratitude, for half-crowns 
are not every-day matters among children in bar- 
racks; and from that moment she took also an 
inferior position in the intercourse between the 
two girls, not unnaturally, for Jack was on all 
occasions able to quote her Capt’n as a good and 
sufficient reason for being put always at the top 
of the tree. In fact, Polly only saved herself 
from a state of abject slavery by putting one 
more question to Jack on the subject of ler ad- 
venture. 

“ Jack,” she said, abruptly, “did you courtesy 
to the Capt’n when you came away ?” 

“No!” faltered Jack, in a very small voice. 

“Then,” retorted Polly, with crushing empha- 
sis, “he would think as you hadn’t no man- 
ners.” 

Poor Jack’s heart seemed to turn to water 
within her. She felt undone—crushed—abject. 
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‘Oh! to think she should go and spoil all by such 


a thing as that! 

But when she began to feel a little less “ squash- 
ed,” she began also to congratulate herself on hav- 
ing kept a little of her interview with Captain 
Lucy to herself. She had not intended to be in 
any way deceitful or not to fully confide in Polly, 
but when it came to repeating the interview 
word for word, well, it was not unnatural that 
she should hesitate to recount what had been 
so bitter a pang for her. In her excitement she 
gave Polly the agreeable part of the scene, and 
just let that which was not agreeable slide away 
into the very deepest recesses of her memory. 

But she took warning by Polly’s question, and 
—to Lucy’s intense dismay—began a course of 
courtesying which very soon made him dread the 
mere sight of the child. For wherever he was, 
and whoever he was with, there sooner or later 
appeared Henderson’s little girl Jack; and no 
sooner did Jack catch sight of him than she pro- 
ceeded at once to shorten her slim little person 
to about half its natural height by means of a 
sudden dexterous dip. 

How Luey got to dread those dips! 

But he had to endure them, and the unmerci- 
ful chaff which came in their train. 

“*T say, Lucy, what’s the meaning of all the 
brats in barracks making bob-courtesies to you ?” 
asked Garnet one day, when Jack had executed a 
solemn salute, on passing several officers, of whom 
her Capt'n was one. 

Lucy—as he afterward said, like a fool—ex- 
plained it in his own graphic manner. 

“The fa—et is,” he said, “I saved Pwrivate 
Henderson’s little girl from his bwrute of a wife 
—the child’s step-mother, that is ; the bwrute had 
beaten her for her own fault and turned the 
poor little wretch out into the pouring wrain— 
pwrobably thought she’d get rid of the poor little 
devil. Weill, I just went in and—er—put a stop 
to it; told the bwrute if it occurred again ’d— 
er—have her taken off the stwrength at once. 
That’s all. I suppose the poor little beg—gar 
finds life more endurable, and the bob-courtesy is 
the—er—wresult.” 

“ Poor little devil!” said Garnet. “Some of 
these youngsters get the life of—well! well! 
I’m glad you stopped it; Henderson’s wife is, as 
you say, a regular brute.” 

“ But,” struck in Miles, “only think of old 
Lucy suddenly starting a crusade of that kind! 
I thought that sort of thing was altogether out 
of your line, old fellow. I don’t think I'd go in 
for’ it, if I were you, Lucy—not at your time of 
life and with your proclivities—I wouldn’t real- 
ly. It don’t seem to fit in with you somehow !” 

‘““Er—don’t worwry yourself about it,” return- 
ed Luey, sweetly. 

“You're not going to take a class in the Sun- 
day-school, are you ?”’ Miles persisted. 

“ Might do worse,” returned Lucy, in his most 
imperturbable manner, but with a heart brimful 
and running over with intense disgust. 

“Oh, lor! Have you ever been to a Sunday- 
school ?” 

“ Nev—ah!” with emphasis. 

“Ah! well—JZ have! I was once awfuily in 
love with a girl—engaged to her too, by Jove! She 
was pretty and rich and nice—but she was good, 
I couldn’t stand that, somehow.” 

“T can quite understand that,” put in Garnet. 

“ Yes, Colonel, I’ve no doubt—but this girl was 
very good! Thought it wicked to look at a novel 
on Sunday; worse to play more than a hymn on 
a piano. I don’t like hymns on a piano,” Miles 
continued, reflectively ; “I like’em in church with 
a good congregation. But this girl was very good 
—came of a high-minded family.” 

“ Then she wouldn’t suit you,” said Luey, dryly. 

“You're right, Lucy ; she didn’t; and her peo- 
ple suited me less. I remember once coming 
home from church with a very high-minded young 
brother of hers, who told me in a pompous tone 
of rebuke that it was bad to indulge in frivolous 
conversation while on the way home from church 
—he knew some people who never uttered a word 
until after they had reached their own homes.” 

“What did you say to that, Miles?” asked 
Power. 


“Me? I said ‘Oh!’” 





.“ Where’s the point of the stowry?” asked 
Lucey, plaintively. 

“It’s to come—that day it came a minute after 
I said ‘Oh! for this joker happened to hit his 
foot rather a crack against a big stone. ‘Damn 
the stone" said he; then looked at me and said: 
‘Oh! I beg your pardon,’ ‘Not at all, my dear 
chap,’ said I; ‘I don’t mind at all—in fact, I 
rather like it.’ 

“Oh!” he continued, shaking his head—“ they 
were quite too holy a set for me. And somehow 
that sort of thing seems to suit old Lucy just 
about as well as it suited me.” 

{to BE OONTINUED.] 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Youanpe.—Have a new basque of Henrietta cloth 
or else a well-fitted jersey to wear with your black 
skirt when travelling, and get new dresses in Europe. 
If you decide to buy a new travelling dress it should 
be a tailor gown of plain blue or brown serge or 
Cheviot—not silk, as it is bad style to wear either old 
or new silk dresses when travelling. The dresses you 
suggest are quite enough for the journey. 

Constant Reapver.—Address a French lady as Ma- 
dame if she is married, no matter in what country she 
may be. 

A. B. C.—Get velvet for a short basque, and make 
the blue skirt like either one of those illustrated on 
the first page of Bazar No. 36, Vol. XTX. 

J. L.—Use your brother's title of Doctor when invit- 
ing guests to meet him. 

Sonoor-Griri.—A girl of thirteen years should wear 
skirts reaching nearly to the top of her buttoned boots. 
Linen collars and cuffs are worn by girls, and curls 
are not objectionable. 

Norro.k.—Have a basque of gray cashmere or else 
a jersey to wear with your black and white silk skirts. 

E. G. F.—Use watered silk with black cashmere. 
Match the blue wool for an entire suit, and trim it with 
velvet. Infants’ first short dresses are mere slips made 
with a yoke, to which is gathered a full waist and skirt 
allin one. They are made of white nainsook, tucked, 
and finished with narrow edgings of lace or embroid- 
ery. 

u.sie.—Take care of your guipure lace, as it is said 
to be coming into fashion. 

Mauru.—Red or olive cloth or felt will be suitable 
for your piano cover. Have ample changes of both 
cotton and linen bedding for each chamber of the 
honse in which you expect to live. Make only such 
calis as you owe. A tailor-made gown of brown or 
heliotrope cloth, with a velvet bonnet to correspond, 
will be suitable for a bride in October. 

rs. C. D. R.—The silk rag curtains or portiéres are 
not usually knitted, but woven like rag-carpet by 
hand-loom weavers. The strips are cut about three- 
quarters of an inch wide, and it requires a pound and 
a half to make one yard of material three-quarters of a 
yard wide. 

An Inquireer.—No article with the title you men- 
tion has been published in the Bazar. It will be ne- 
cessary to describe it more explicitly. 

M. E. B.—Send cards to those friends whom you 
wish to see. When walking with a friend, you should 
bow only to your own acquaintances. We cannot 
give yon the addresses you wish. 

J.P.S.—A French lady travelling here is usually 
addressed as Madame. 

H. H. 8.—There are various dyes in the market which 
you might use. 
sind. 

E. J. A.—It is not in good taste for a young lady to 
send flowers to a gentleman, with or without her card. 

1.—It is both proper and courteous for you to 
invite your brother's fiancée to visit you. 

Mes. H. P. 8.—We can give you no information 
about the process, nor can we tell you how to dispose 
of your magazines. 

Supsortner.—The invitations should be isaned in 
your name, and the entertainment may be given in 
the evening. Use the common formula for such oc- 
casions, 

Pussy-Pussy.—It is not customary in New York 
society for a young lady to receive gentlemen alone in 
her mother’s absence. 

Presse, A Reaven, eto.—You will find your ques- 
tions fully answered in Manners and Social Usages. 

Errie,—Get either gray or purple cloth of one of the 
new heliotrope, pansy, or prune shades to put with 
your purple velvet. 

N. H.—Your ideas about the blue dress and turban 
are good. Get anavy blue cloth jacket to wear with 
it. The pattern is still suitable for your little girl's 
dress. 

Daisy.—Yon will find answers to your inquiries 
about wedding etiquette given at length in Manners 
and Social Usages, which will be sent you from this 
office on receipt of $1. Get a brown or mulberry 
cloth dress, with hat of the same or of felt, to be mar- 
ried in, and asa going-away gown. Get hints for the 
dresses of your outfit from Bazar Nos. 36, 37, and 38, 
Vol. XTX. 

Oup Sussorisrr.—Children’s first short clothes are 
white, not colored. 

E. H. M. W.—Get navy blue cashmere or other wool 
for a basque and drapery to go with a vest, revers, 
and lower skirt like your sample. Have a narrow 
frame of black or red wood put around your sampler. 
Make bureau spreads, or a buffet cover, or a lounge 
spread of the linen sheet your mother wove, embroid- 
ering the first in light outline designs, and having 
drawn-work fringed ends, for the lounge spread use 
bine cross stitch embroidery. 

Katisua.—For your mull and lace dress use design 
for figured silk dress on page 600 of Bazar No. 37, 
Vol. XIX. Undressed white kid gloves, white slippers, 
and white —— should go with it. Have one long 
table in the middle of the room, and let the guests 
stand near it. 

F. M.—The black lace dress is suitable for ladies of 
all ages. 

E. F.—Good fur, especially the durable American 
sable, will be the best trimming for your velvet wrap 
for winter, but if you use the new chenille, cord, and 
jet fringe, you can wear it earlier in the autumn and 
later next spring. 

Lone-time Sunsorture.—A bride should use the in- 
itials of her maiden name in marking the household 
linen she is to nse after marriage. 

<. A. D.—Let the brothers enter the parlor together, 
then the bridemaids together, and after them the 
bride. Inside the room the brothers and the bride- 
maids separate, thus putting a lady and gentleman 
each side of the bride and groom. The gloves can be 
omitted at an afternoon wedding, but if worn, the 
groom should wear white, and the attendants pearl- 
color stitched with either pearl or black 

E. K. H.—Get brown cloth for a bride’s travelling 
dress, and make by either of the designs illustrated 
on page 593 of Bazar No. 37, Vol. XIX. 

as. E, W. M.—A dark blue cloth habit for your lit- 
tle girl should have the regular English habit skirt 
with a plain basque prettily braided. 

A. B. and D. L.—Wrappers are not worn at breakfast 
at hotels. A small bonuet is considered most dressy 
for evening. 

M.—The dress will be in good taste as long as it is 
warm enough, 

Masoot.—Get some striped velvet for adding to 

our blue serge, and make by hints given in New 


We cannot recommend any special 


ork Fashions of Bazar No. 38, Vol. XIX 

Vinpex.—Take soup from the side of the spoon. 
Place the spoon in the saucer before drinking from 
the cup. Your hostess must ask if your cup is empty. 

M. 8S. B.—Get dark maroon twilled wool and make 
a plain postilion basque to wear with skirts of black 
or colored wool. The prevailing colors in the cur- 
tains and upholstery of your library should be repeat- 
ed in the lambrequin. Roman striped lambrequins 
are again in favor. Ladies’ visiting cards are large, 
with the name engraved in script. 








THE GEYSER SPRINGS OF 
CALIFORNIA. 
See illustration on page 649. 

'PXUE Pacific slope possesses almost an excess 

of natural wonders and attractions. A tour- 
ist with limited time for visiting is compelled to 
the exercise of care in making selections from 
the list of the already celebrated. Distances, 
difficulties, expense, may rule out many; but the 
wonderful Geyser Springs are within easy reach 
from San Francisco, going one day and returning 
the next, if need be. They are fast becoming a 
popular summer resort for health-seekers as well 
as for leisure-hour people. Such a trip is of it- 
self a profitable excursion, offering unsurpassed 
studies of both the lowland and mountain scenery 
of California. It begins with a steam-boat ride 
of twenty miles up the Bay of San Franciseo and 
through Petaluma Creek to Petaluma, From that 
point, by the North Coast Railway, fifty-six miles, 
through the Santa Rosa and Russian River val- 
leys, the route is bordered by wide reaches of 
agricultural luxuriance which have few equals on 
the face of the earth. Beyond the green fields, 
the orchards, and the vineyards are hills and 
peaks and ridges which take away all sameness 
from the successive landscapes. From the rail- 
way terminus at Cloverdale there are twenty 
miles of stage ride to the Geysers. Part of this 
road is blasted out of the rocky side of Sulphur 
Cajion, and all of it passes through marvellous 
mountain scenery, dotted here and there with 
traces of new and old, successful and unsuccess- 
ful, mining enterprises. 

Good hotel and bathing accommodations have 
been provided at the springs, and every remark- 
able rock, or glen, or run of water, or natural 
phenomenon in the neighborhood has been pro- 
vided with a distinguishing appellation. There 
may or may not have been some ornithological 
reason for giving one stately crag the title of 
“Eagle Rock.” No great stretch of fancy was 
required to allow the puffs of hissing vapor from 
“ Steam-boat Spring” to describe it. So with the 
“ Geyser Smoke-Stack,” the “ Witches’ Caldron,” 
the “ Safety-Valve,” and other suggestive names. 
“ Pluton Creek” and “ Proserpine’s Grotto” have 
a slightly classical sound, but the exhalations dis- 
coverable in either locality are said to be other 
wise. Bevond these, the local nomenclature nar- 
rows toward one idea. The rugged cleft between 
beetling walls of rock to which the early éx- 
plorers gave the name of the “ Devil’s Caiion” 
develops continually enough of steam, noise, hot 
water, sulphur, and general weirdness to in some 
degree justify them ; but their successors did not 
stop there. They added the “ Devil’s Office,” his 
“ Kitchen,” his “‘ Arm-Chair,” his “ Inkstand,” his 
“ Punch-Bowl,” his “ Pulpit,” his “ Teakettle,” 
and many other of his possessions. One tradi- 
tional relic of prehistoric times indicates a rocky 
crevice as the “ Indian Sweat Bath.” This tradi- 
tion is probably well founded. The Indians of 
the Pacific coast are firm believers in the medi- 
cinal effectiveness of the vapor-bath, persisting 
in its use in many hundreds of cases of small- 
pox and measles, where it brought sure and speedy 
death. They would hardly have neglected such 
a provision of their favorite remedy as they found 
here. Their civilized imitators are enlarging the 
natural facilities in ways unknown to the red men. 

The vapors from the several springs are as va- 
riously charged as are the bottles of a medicine 
case, and can be employed at any required or en- 
durable temperature. To persons in good health 
their judicious use is both a luxury and a benefit, 
while to invalids in a wide range of cases they 
have proved invaluable. 

In the extremest heats of summer, when the 
city and the coast lowlands are places to escape 
from, the mountain air is cool and invigorating. 
The scenery is Alpine in its grandeur and beauty. 
The Geysers themselves are full of questions be- 
longing to the dark old problem of the interior 
of the earth we dwell on, and sight-seeing Ameri- 
cans are likely to be mure and more inclined, as 
time goes on, to cross their own continent rather 
than the Atlantic. 





PICTURESQUE BUILDINGS IN 
HOLLAND. 


(FHE Frenchman who exclaimed to a traveller 
in Switzerland, Aimez-vous les beautés de la 
nature ?—pour moi, je les abhorre ! would doubt- 
less have been delighted with the Netherlands. 
He would have found another beauty than that 
of snowy peak, green alp, or deep valley in the 
wide flat polders, the countless canals, the un- 
ending dikes, and the quaint buildings, remnants 
of the old days when Holland was the first com- 
mercial country, and their High Mightinesses the 
States-General were reckoned among the great 
powers of Europe. Nowhere else is civil archi- 
tecture more worthy of notice; every city and 
community seems to have vied with its neighbors 
in building for common purposes and at the com- 
mon cost. Besides its walls and fortifications, 
each town had its watch-tower, such as that which 
still rears its head at Ghent; and every guild or 
association had its hall, where its members met, 
deliberated, and transacted business. In course 
of time to these strictly business buildings were 
added the Town-halls proper, in which the whole 
city took a pride. The Town-hall of Leyden is 
a long edifice in the later style of the sixteenth 
century, bearing over the northern entrance a 
chronogram recording the date of the great siege, 
1574, and the death by famine of 6000 persons 
before relief came. About ten miles from Leyden 
lies Haarlem, which, like Levden, sustained a ter- 
rible siege, unfortunately without success. 
Haarlem is a typical Dutch town, clean, quiet, 
and orderly, with canals in every street. The 
town is rich in buildings of the old style, some 
of which are represented by the accompanying 
engravings of the old Fleshershall, and the Town- 
hall, which contains a valuable picture-gallery of 
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TOWN-HALL AT LEYDEN. 


celebrated Dutch paintings, and many other inter- 
esting historical relics. 

Hoorn, with 10,000 inhabitants, 1s an ancient 
ind picturesque town with numerous quaint old 
vuildings ; among the most interesting ones are 
the Water Tower, looking from its harbor to 
the Zuyder Zee, in. which was confined as pris- 
over the admiral of.the Spanish fleet which was 
destroyed by the Dutch in 1573 in a naval en- 
gagement off Hoorn, Hoorn was the birthplace 
of Willem Schouten, who discovered the passage 
round South America in 1616, and named Cape 
Horn after his native town, The Court of Justice 
is a specimen of old architecture worth the atten- 
tion of visitors to the town. .: 

Veere—the Campveer of Scotch history and 
story—owed its prosperity to the marriage of its 
lord Wolfart to Mary Stuart, who invited her 





PICTURESQUE BUILDINGS IN HOLLAND. 


countrymen to settle there. The remains of 
the “ Scotch House” testify to the wealth of the 
merchants andthe prosperity of the town. The 
Town-hall is one of the finest in the country, 
and remains in its primitive form, as it came 
from the hands of the architect in 1474, and 
its seven canopied niches still retain the statues 
of the lords and ladies of Veere. In this Town- 
hall is preserved the cup presented to the town 
by Maximilian of Burgundy, for which the 
burghers refused 100,000 francs from one of 
the Rothschilds, A striking contrast to the old 
mercantile cities is the capital, the Hague, the 
“Count’s Hedge,” originally a hunting lodge of 
the Counts of Holland. It is an aristocratic town, 
of wide and spacious streets, magnificent houses, 
and splendid equipages. In the centre of the 
town is the Vyver, or pond, a sheet of water 





enlivened with an island and swans and water- 
fowls, and partly surrounded by fine old avenues. 
The accompanying engraving represents a portion 
ofthe Vyver. The large houses to the left area 
portion of the “ Binnenhof,” in which is the first 
Chamber of the States-General; in the back- 
ground is the old tower, from whose top is an 
imposing view of the neighboring country, rich in 
seenery ; on the north side is a broad promenade 
leading to the park, in which is situated the 
“Huis in 't Bosch” (the house in the wood), a 
royal residence, erected by the widow of Prince 
Frederick Henry of Orange in memory of her 
husband. The dining-room, the Chinese Room, 
the Japanese Room, and Orange Saloon contain 
masterpieces of sculpture, and paintings of the 
best Dutch masters, especially of the style of 
Rubens. 





THE HAGUE—THE VYVER. 


Government Picture-Gallery.—This imposing 
building, in the so-called early Dutch Renaissance 
style, was constructed during 1877-85 from the 
plans of the Dutch architect Cuypers, cover- 
ing nearly three acres of ground, which was for- 
merly a swamp. The central gable of the facade 
is surmounted by a statue of Victory. The alto- 
relief above the archway, twenty-three feet in 
length, contains an allegorical figure of the Neth- 
erlands, surrounded by Wisdom, Justice, Beauty, 
and Truth. To this museum has been removed, 
and are now exhibited, a great many valuable 
pictures of the best Dutch painters, also articles 
of art and industry. The roof of the Museum is 
covered with glass, to improve the light falling 
on the pictures. The Hall of Honor, Rembrandt 
Room, Carlovingian Room, and many other rooms, 
contain the most celebrated works, 
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HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHA TE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


Iurrations and counterfeits have again appeared. 
Be sure that the word “* Horsrorp’s” is on the wrap- 
per. None are genuine without it —[Adv.] 





PROF. DOREMUS ON TOILET SOAPS: 

** You have demonstrated that a Perrrxotiy pure soap 
may be made, I, therefore, cordially commend to ladies 
and to the community in general the employment of 

your pure * La Belle’ toilet soap over any adulterated 
article, 
Cuas. 8. Hieerns’ “ La Bette” Bouquet Torr Soar 
Being made from choicest stock, with a large percent- 
age of Guyoentne, is specially adapted for Toilet, Bath, 
and Infanta.—([Adb.} 











EAUTY AND  FRAGRANC 


Are communicated to the mouth by 


SOZODONT 


which renders the teeth pearly white, the gums 4 
and the breath sweet. By those wi.o have used it, 
it is regarded as an indispensable adjunct of the 
toilet. It thoroughly removes tartar from the 
teeth, without injuring the enamel. 


Sold by Druggists and Fancy-Goods Dealers. 


lactated Food 


The Physician’s Favorite 
FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 
LEADING PHYSICIANS 


of all Schools and sections voluntarily 
testify to its superior merit a 


The Most NOURISHING, the Most PALATABLE, 
the Most ECONOMICAL, of all Prepared Foods. 
150 MEALS for an Infant for $1.00. 
EASILY PREPARED. At Drugzgists, 25c., 50c., $1.00. 
ct?” A valuable pamphlet on “The Nutrition of 
Infants and Invalids ” sent free on application. 
Weis, Rrouanpson, « Co., Burlington, Vt. 


Beautiful and Lasting for ORNAMENTING 
WINDOWS, DOORS, TRANSOMS, &c. 


gotained 








SU STITUTE 


SMALL COST. Send for Illustrated Cata 

mo and Prices. Samples by mail 25 cents. 

W, C YOUN SoLe AGENT,739 ARCH ST. 
‘ PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


“= STATEN ISLAND ~* 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS, & CoO., 
5 and 7 John St., New York; 
1199 BROADWAY, N. Y¥.; 
279 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN; 
47 North Eighth St., Philadelphia; 
43 North Charles St., Baltimore. 


DYE, OLEAN, and REFINISH 


Dress Goods and Garments. Dresses Cleaned and 
Dyed without ripping. Goods received and returned 
by mail and express; also, called for and delivered 
free within city li imits. 


SEND Fi FOR CIRCULAR and PRICE-LIST. 

‘IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR 
Ie the only ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS 
preparation for hair wholly or partially 
ray. It produces every shade, from the 
fictitest ashen, gold, blond, chestnut, and 
auburn to brown and black ; leaves the hair 
clean, soft, and glossy; does not stain the 
skin ; is immediate and lasting, also odor- 
less; is equally desirable for the beard. 
Tarkish or Russian baths do not affect it. 
Price, $1 and ¢2. Ask your draggist for it, write for 
descriptive circular, and send sample of your hair when 
ordering. General Depot, 54 West 23d St., New York. 

IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR CO. 


Send six cents for postage, and receive, 
free, a coatly box of goods which will 
nek all, of either sex, to more money 

t away than anything else in this 
world. Westenes await the workers absolutely sure. 


Terme mailed free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine, 
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Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 


Rovat Baxine Powprr Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


“FINE PARIS KID GLOVES,” 


New Fall Importation of the well-known Crown quality. 


The undersigned herewith recommends to his cus- 
tomers and the public in general a few specialties of 
extraordinary value and merit. 


At 98c. a pair, 5-Button Kid or Suede Gloves, Colored 
or Black. 

4-Button Dogskin, Colored only, Heavy 
Embroidered Back 


“ 8c, “ 


“ 98c. “ 4-Bntton Suede, Colored only, Heavy 
Embroidered Back. 

“ $1.30 ‘ §-Button Kid or Suede, ‘Colors or Black. 

* $1.30 “ 5-Button Suede Gloves,Colors or Black, 
Heavy Embroidered. 

* ¢1.90 * 6-Button Suede Mousquetaire, Colors 
or Black, Heavy Embroidered. 

“5: 5-Button Kid or Suede, Heavy Em- 

os broidered Back. 
“ $1.50 ‘* 8-Button Kid or Suede Monsquetaire. 
“¢gise “ 2-Button Gents’ Kid or Dogskin. 


All these gloves are warranted. 
In ordering send 2c. additional for postage for every 
pair. State shape of hand and size required. 


Address §, GUMPRECHT, 
Successor to D. JUGLA, 
40 West 23d Street, New York. 
Send for complete price-list. 


C.C. Shayne, 


Mannfactaring Farrier, 
103 Prince St., N.Y., 


Will retail fashionable 
Furs and Seal-skin 
Garments, at lowest 
cash wholesale prices 
this season. This will 
afford a splendid op- 
portunity for ladies to 
purchase reliable furs 
direct from the Manu- 
facturer at lowest pos- 
sible prices. Fashion 
book mailed free. 


ROWLANDS'’ 
ODONTO 


} AS been known for 60 years to be the best, purest, 

and most fragrant tooth powder. It ‘whitens 
the teeth, prevents and arrests decay, strengthens the 
guns, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath. 
Cheap tooth powders, pastes, and washes contain acid 
and gritty substances which scratch and ruin the 
enamel, but Rowlands’ Odonto is warranted free from 
all acid, gritty, or deleterious compounds. The only 
genuine Odonto is Rowlands’, of 20 Hatton Garden, 
London. Sold by the best druggists. 








*T'am of the opinion that 
no exercise for women has 
ever been discovered that is 
to them so really useful. 
Young and middle-aged |a- 
dies can learn to ride the tri- 
cycle with the greatest facil- 
ity, and they become excel- 
lently skilfal."—B. W. Rich- 
ardson, M. D., F.R.S. 

Send for iilustrated Cata- 
logue of Columbia Bicycles 
and Tricyles. THE PUPE MFG. CO., Boston, Mass. 


JN. N. COLLINS, 

32 WEST 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 
High-grade garments at retail and to the trade. 
Alaska Seai Sacques and Wraps, Seal Plush 
Sacques and Wraps, Fur Trimmings and 
Small Furs, Robes, Gloves, Caps, and 
Ladies’, Misses’, and Boys’ Clothing, 
Quality unsurpassed! Prices moderate! 
Write for full partic uiars. Mention this paper. 


















New pieces to speak in School, : at 
THE Church, or Home Entertainments. 
ay E D Elocution,Gesture. Beautifuily illus- 
—s By mail, 10¢,; 6 different num- 
vers, 50c.; 18 copies, $1.00. Agents 

BOOKS. wanted. SUGENE J. HALL, 











Au Michigan . Avenue, Chicago, Ti. 
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Barbour’s Flax Thread 





LADIES 


Fond of —— Work may make a beautiful Lace 
for Curtain or other Trimming from 


BARBOUR'S No. 10 SHOE THREAD. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 
_NEW YORK. 





Our Factory Ends of Embroidery Silk are known 


far and wide, and are in great demand. Some- 
times we run entirely out, but now we have a 
fresh lot of good colors. Price, 40 cents per box. 
Club orders of ten boxes get one extra. Crazy 
Stitches in each package. Send Postal Note or 
Stamps to THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG 
SPOOL SILK CO., 621. Market St., Philadelphia, 
Pa., or 469 Broadway, N N.Y 









Skin Blemishes 

1 ake 

BIRTH MARKS 
-are-cured-by- 


Cuticura 


OR CLEANSING THE SKIN and Scalp of In- 

fantile and Birth Humors, for allaying Itch- 

ing, Burning, and Inflammation, for curing the first 

symptoms of Eczema, Psoriasis, Milk Crust, Scald 

Head, Scrofula, and other inherited skin and blood 
diseases. 

Cutioura, the great Skin Cure, and Curtovra Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, externally, and Curtoura 
Reso.vent, the new Blood Purifier, internally, are 
infallible. 

Curtoursa Remrpies are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers 
free from poisonous ingredients, 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curicvra, 5c. ; Soar, 25c. ; 
Resoivent, $1. Prepared by the Porter Drug anv 
Curmtioat Co., Boston, Mass. 

¢®™~ Send for ** How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


Uterine Pains, 


Baox - Aone, 
Weakness speedily cured by = uTioukA ANTI- 
Paws Praster. Warranted. 


ED PINAUDS 


FLEUR DE LYS 
- FACE POWDER, 


mparting to the SKIN a soft 
Pe. elicate whiteness, ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE trom all IN- 
JURIOUS SUBSTANCES, Sold 
everywhere. 


HENRY DREYFUS, 


Sole Agenta for the U. 8. 
? 10 COURTLAND ST., | Ne ¥. 





















LADIES. 


AN ART BROUGHT TO PERFECTION. 

The Skin Bleached and Beautified to the Highest 
Art: Wrinkles, Freckles, Blackheads, Moles, and Su- 
perfluous Hair Removed; Flesh Increased or Re- 
dneed ; the Form Developed; Ill-shaped or Large 
Noses made Perfect; Hair, Brows, and Lashes Dyed 
and Restored. Send 6 cents for Circulars, Testimo- 
nials (sealed), &c. 

Mapame LATOUR, New York’s First 2 “gece 

55 West 125th Street, N. Y. ¢ 

Prof. MoLran, of the College of Chemistry, recom- 
mends my Cosmetiques as harmless and reliabije. 

(Mention this Paper.) 


YIELDS TO rapes? MOVEMENT | OF THE THE WEARER. 


Owing to the diagonal 
ee of the cloth 
will fit perfectly first 
time worn. Requires 
no breaking in. Mone 
returned by seller af- 
ter being worn 10 days 
if not found the most 
PERFECT FITTING, 
Healthful & Comfortable 
Corsets ever worn. See 


















by all dealers. 
Price by mail, prepaid, 


and upwards. Mention this paper. 
‘CROTTY BROS., Chicago, Ill. 





For 10 cents in 

stamps we will 

send a book con- 

taining, + ge 
t 


the complete words of the Mikado. Second 
music of all the best songs. Third: etchings of all 
the characters in the opera. These facts make it the 


best Mikado book published, but we send with it ten 
beautiful chromo cards besides, not defaced by having 
advertisements printed on the pictures, 

Mack Publishing yg Oa 
528 & 530 Washington St., 


ew York. 


Soreness, and | 


{ 
| 








BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO 


H. M. G. M. THE QUEEN OF ENGLAND, 
H. R. H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


REDFERN 


LADIES’ TAILOR. 


Mr. Redfern has just returned 
from Europe, and has now a large 
and varied assortment of all the 
latest designs in Gowns, Coats, 
Ulsters, &c., for the Fall Season, 


on show at his Fifth Avenue 


FURS. 


A special line of very handsome 
Mantles, Coats, and 
Capes in all the newest styles. 


house. 


Seal - skin 


-atterns and Sketches sent free, 


by mail, on application. 


210 Fifth Avenne, New York. 


Londen, Paris, Edinburgh, and Cowes. 


IMPORTANT NEWS FOR LADIES | 
NO MORE WRINKLES, 
NO MORE SMALL-POX MARKS. 
YOUTH AND BEAUTY 


CAN ONLY BE OBTAINED BY USING 











~ Art Interchange, 


For OCTOBER, SEPTEMBER, AUGUST, only 


ONE DOLLAR. 


This gives six isenes of a 20-payve paper; six Pattern 
Embroidery Supplements, full, size; also three very 
beautiful Colored Studies, viz. 

MARINE VIEW, by Edward * moran, double page; 
Figure Stady * FISHER GIRL,” by Walter 
tterlee; and large STUDY OF GRAPES. 

Sample copy with large colored plate (Jacqueminot 
Roses}, or any of the other previous Colored Studies— 
SNOW-BALLS, DOG-WOOD, VIOLETS, and illus- 
trated catalogue, 20 cents. 

ART INTERCHANGE CO., 37 and 39 West 22d Street, 

_ Mention this nis paper. _New | Y ork. 


MUSIC GIVEN AWA 


To introdnce our new Winter Catalogue of Sheet 
Music, Music Books, &c., into every family having a 
Piano or Organ, we will, upon receipt of 20 cents to 
pay postage, send free, 10 complete pieces of 
our very latest popular vocal and instru- 
mental music, full size (114¢x13 in.), printed 
on elegant heavy music paper. and would 
cost $4 at any music store. New illustrated cata- 
logue of all kinds of musical instruments, 10 cts. extra. 

WILLIS WOODWARD & CO., Publishers, 
842 & 844 | Broadway, New York. 


EVERY LADY SHOULD SUBSCRIBE TO 


s. T. TAYLOR'S 


Ilnstrated Monthly Fashion Report, 


ISSUED THE 158th OF EVERY MONTH. 
The cheapest Fashion Journal published. Single 
Copies, 6 cents. Yearly Subscription, 50 cents. Send 
orders to _S. 7.' TA YLOR, 930 Broadway, N. Y. 


SUPE RFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing radically and permanently all an- 
noving disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may § address Mme. JULIAN, No. 4S East 20th St., N. ¥. 


PURCHASING AGENC Established 1875. 


‘ ae, —_— EN 
DECKER, 113 East 14th Street, New York 





\ HOPPING of every description promptly attend- 
Stato. Nocommission charged. For circulars, etc., 
address Miss E. H. DEIHM, 27 Union Square, N. Y. 


ME. FRANCIS’ PURCHASING AGENCY, 
N 42 Weat 23d St., N. Y. City. Send for Circular. 
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OCTOBER 2, 1886. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 








NOW OPENING, 


NOVELTIES 


SILK and WOOL and FINE WOOL 
DRESS FABRICS 


FOR AUTUMN WEAR. 
ALSO, 
SPECIAL DESIGNS IN FANCY VELVETS. 


sr 


FALL AND WINTER CATALOGUE 


Of Staple and Fancy Dry Goods, &c. (now in press), 


SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Le Boutillier ae 23d 
street, 
_ Brothers, 


UNPRECEDENTED SALE 


OF 


DRY AND FANCY GOODS. 


Prices from 15 to 25 
other houses. 
A DISCOUNT TO EVERY PURCHASER. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


J. A. BLUXOME & CoO., 
6th Avenue & 2ist Street, New York. 


lower than 





THOMPSONS 





‘WHOA MIN 
‘OUUIAY WYld O76 


LATEST NOVELTY. 


PATENT BANC 


Light, thin, so cool for wearer, naturally curly or 


money refunded. With or without partings. 


Price, $5.00 and upwards. 

PIN PUFFS FOR CHIGNONS are the most popu- 

Jar style worn. Every lady her own hair-dresser. 
BEAUTIF YING COSMETICS: 

My Palm Kosmeo prevents wrinkles, rough 
ekin, and pimples. Is superb, and without a rival, 
Price, $1.00 a Box—mailable. 

Kosmeo Poudre, warranted the best Powder in 
use, perfectly harmiess. Price, 5O0e¢. a Box—mailable. 

Turkish Rose Leaves, Indelible Tint for 
Face and Lips, exquisite in color, fine as the blush on 
the peach, 50e. and $1.00 a Bottle—not mailable. 

Auburnine, for changing any color Hair to 


the now fashiouable Auburn, $2.00 a Bottie—not 
mailable. 


Fluid @0Or,or Golden Fluid, for blond 
ing the Hair. Price, $1.00 a Bottle—not mailable. 

The world-renowned Langtry’s Secret of 
Beauty, or transparent enamel for the complexion. 
$1.00 a Bottle—not mailable 

Send for my Descriptive Catalogue ; it is the finest 
work on fashionable hair-dressing ever published. 
Sent free. 

Prices moderate as before removal from E. 14th St. 


MRS. Cc. THOMPSON, 240 5th Ave.,N. Y. 


“THE MIKADO.” 


In addition to our premiums, a list of which will be 
sent on application, we wish to call especial natice to 
onr Cabinet’ Portraits of D’Oyley Carte’s English 
Mikado Company, Fifth Avenue Theatre, New York. 
No light opera has ever been produced in the United 
States that has equalled in popularity ‘The Mikado.” 
The original company to produce it in this country 
was D’Oyley Carte’s English Company, selected there 
by Gilbert and Sullivan and sent to this country. We 
have issued, for distribution to our patrons who will 
send us wrappers as below, a series of seven cabinet 
portraits of these artists, in character and costume, 
the finest photographic gelatine work ever produced. 
They comprise : 

Geraldine Ulmar, as - - ‘‘ Yum-Yum.” 

Misses Ulmar, Foster, and St. Maur, as 

‘‘Three Little Maids from School.” 

Kate Foster,as- - - - ‘‘Pitti-Sing.” 

George Thorne, as - - - - ‘*Ko-Ko.” 

Courtice Ponnds, as - - ‘‘ Nanki-Poo.” 

Frederici, as - - ~- ~-‘*The Mikado.” 

Fred Billington, as - - ‘ Pooh-Bah.” 

Our price for these portraits is twenty-five cents 
each, but to any one who uses our soap, and sends 
us 15 wrappers of Dobbins’ Electric Soap, and fall 
post-office address, we will send the whole series, 
postage paid, and free of charge. 


I. L. CRACIN & CO., 


No. 119 South Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SERKYS' TEA.—Guaranteed the gen- 
uine Serkys, direct from the Orient. Itis 
composed of aromatic herbs and flowers, 
and celebrated for its wonderful health- 
giving virtues. It is the best Tonic sed- 
ative and beautifier of the complexion in 
the world. It removes all pimples and 
skin eruptions, and is acknowledged a specific against 





dyspepsia and bilious disorders, kidney, malarial, and | 


nervous complaints; also in suppressed troubles pecu- 
liar to women ; gives instant relief. Invaluable tor pro- 
ducing refreshing sleep. Ask your druggist for it. 
Price, 50c. and $1.00 per box. 
SERKYS’ TEA COMPANY, 54 West 23d St. : 
And at VANTINE’S, 877 Broadway, New York. 
Wholesale Depot, 236 Charch St. 


DamellsSons 


IDRY-GOODS HOUSE.] 
RARE OPPORTUNITY IN 


BLACK SILKS. 

Important Special Sale of 220 pieces Extra 
Satin-finish Cachemire sublime Lyons Black Silks, 
Jinest goods imported, three qualities, $1.50, $1.75, 
and $2.00; fully 75c. yard below current prices. 

Also, Black All-silk Merveilleux Satins, 21 
inches wide, 89. yard. 

Black All-silk Radzimir, at 98c. yard. 

Black Lyons Ail-silk Surah, 56c. yard. 


MAIL ORDERS 


Carefully filled by thoroughly experienced shop- 
pers, and all orders for DRY GOODS amount- 
ing to $5 and upward, when money accompanies 
same, are transported FREE of all express or 
mail charges, except registering by mail. 


more Wd only. 


BROADWAY, EIGHTH & NINTH Sts., N.Y. 


Bridal Outfits. 
Infant Wardrobes. 
Ladies’ Suits 


and Underwear. 








Lapiges who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us. 
The most complete information furnished, 
and careful attention given to special orders. 


Lord & Taylor, 


1 aD 





| pm . . 
Broadway and Twentieth St., 


C. 0. D. orders we pay for the return of 


H.C. FP. 


KOCH & CO, 


6th Ave. and 20th St., N.Y. City, 


Are now offering in their 


UPHOLSTERY DEPT. 


Exceptional and unprecedented bargains, 





Consisting of 
LACE 
COLBERT 


=e CURTAINS 


&c.. &c. J 
sm Tapestry | FURNITURE 
RAW SILE 


COVERING 
And 
Smyrna Rugs. 


Special : 


PRENCH CRETONNE J 





500 pair Antique Lace Curtains, $1.50 per 
ir. 
700 Smyrna Door Rugs, 52c. each. 
Raw-Silk Furniture Covering, 49. 
KOCH & CO., 
6th Avenue and 20th Street, N. Y. 





THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE 
PLATFORMS FOR STOVES 
ARE THE BEST. TRY THEM. 





Gh 

| POT-POURRI, 
From wild roses which bloom so luxuriantly in Maine 
| during the month of June, combined with a mixture of 
choice Oriental Perfumes, imported expressly for the 
| purpose. We have prepared a Pot-pourri which will 
| remain fragrant for years. Put up in tin jars, two sizes, 
at 50c. and $1.00, postpaid, to any address. Directions 

for using on the label. 
OWEN MOORE CO., Portland, Me. 





| PARKER'S Patent ee Stamping OUTFIT! 


100 ee: 


CHOICE PATTERNS 





$1.00 


PREPAID BY MAIL. 





1 tidy design for ribbon work, 2'c.; 1 lar; 


ore atalogue and Illus 
We are the largest dealers in t 


Jas. 


Washing 








New Patent Method of doing Stamping. NO PAINT—NO POWDER—NO DAUB!? 
Instructions can be had only with this outfit, as they are copyrighted. 


Description of a few of the patterns :—1 set of initials for towels, hat ribbons, &c.. worth 50c; 
2 large outlines for tidies, 25c. exch; 1 design for tinsel embroidery, 
clover design 
painting, 25c.; 1 stork and 1 large butter y, for lustre painting, 2c.; 1 pansy design for ladies bay, 10c.; 
design for thermometer case, 2 ¢.; 1 elegant spray of golden-rod, 6x11, 25¢.; 
for plush petals, 6x10, 25c.; 1 half wreath tor hat crown, 1dc.; 
der’s web, and L new disk pattern, 25e.; 1 tidy design, owls on a tree, 25¢ 
of table scarf, lie.; 1 wide braiding pattern, Ye.; Llarge bunch of daisies, 20c.; and75 or more other designs 
of roses, clematis, ‘autumn leaves, outline designs, &e., &e. 
black and 1 box white powder; 2 distributors; illustrated instruction bvok, TEACHING STAMPING, INCLUD- 
ING NEW METHOD, all the stitches. &c.; 1 tidy, all stamped and ready to be worked, with silk to work it, and 
t e©e List, with over 3000 pictures, and description of patterns, 
new fancy work, table covers, key oem &e., sand prices of silks, felts, satins, chenilles, tinsel, &c. 
hese goods 


‘eo wide, for end of table scarf, 25c; 
. 7X11, 25¢.; 1 large thistle, 6x7. for Ramemanen 
Martha Washington eee, 
1 design for top of umbrella case, 15e.: 1 sp:- 
; 1 vine of daisies and ferns, for end 


des the patterns the outfit contains: lbox 


in the “re PRICE LIST FREE. 
T. E. PARKER, Lynn, Mass. 


Pearsall & Co.’s 


(English) 


Embroidery Silk 


(or Etching Silk) for Outlining, Marking, &c. 


s sold in 180 Shades, all of which will Wash, without losing Colour or staining the Material 
Retail of Schools of Art Needlework and Stores throughout America and Canada. 

leading New York and Philadelphia Berlin Wool Houses. 

N.B.—A Label with the name of ‘‘PEARSALL’S” 


Wholesale also of the 


is on every skein. NO OTHER IS GENUINE. 











ALL DEALE 
Ab HWOODS & Go BOSTON, 








HIGHEST AWARD 


Over all competitorsat the World’s 
Exposition, New 
which ali manufacturers of note 
competed. 


Kisen 


Blacking” to be the. BEST 

contains no acid, or ingredients tn- 
jurious to leather, and while it pro- 
duces a beautiful jet black Do ish 
tt is the only blacking made that 
will 2 net. crack the shoe, but pre- 


18, recognizing its superior quat- 


tity 
ifpou ask for it. Use no other. 


GOLD MEDAL 


rleans, at 
The committee of ex- 


»pronounc ed“Woe * Latien 


ENStheleather. 
oh Sottle contains double quan- 
Your shoe dealer will keep it 














BLACK STOCKINGS 


That Positively 
WILL NOT CROCK! 
MONEY REFUNDED IF THEY DO. 
Ladies’ Cotton, Balbriggan, and Fine 
Lisle Hose; Misses’ Hose; Gentlemen's 
Half Hose; 50c. to $1.50 per Pair. 
Unbleached Cotton Stockings dyed for 25e. 
E. W. PECK & COMPANY, 
927 Broadway, New York. 





preserves leather. Makes ladies’ 
shoes look new, not rarnished. 


| Absolutely the best. Softens and 
i BUTTON & OTTLEY, 








We GUARANTEE: these goods, after 
being dyed by us, not’ to soil the feet or 
underclothing, that they are equally as 
clean as white hose, and the color and 
gloss will improve by washing. Try a 
few pairs and you will be convinced. 
“Silk finish” on all goods. Terms strict- 
ly cash. Goods by mail must be accom- 
panied by postal note or money order. 


THE F. P. ROBINSON COMPANY, 
; 4 9 West Street, Boston, Mass. 


GLOSS 


DRESSING 


Leading Shoe Dealers everywhere’ 
commend it. Is economical, Take 
no other. Beware of imitations, 


‘Mfrs., NEW VORK. 








GREAT SILK SALE. 


300 ey Black Dress Silks, 69¢., 89c., $1.00, 
$1.25, $1.50, 81.75, and 81. 98; bought by 
us at a sacrifice, and worth 25 per cent. more, 


21-inch Black Satin Duchesse....$1.00 and $1.25. 
22-inch Black Satin Rhadame...$1.25 and $1.35. 
24-inch Black Satin Rhadame. ..81.50 and $1.75. 
21-inch Black Radzimirs...81.15, $1.25, $1.35. 
21-inch Black Armure Royal.....$1.35 and $1.45. 
22-inch Black Faille Frangais,$ 1.10,81.25,81.50. 
22-inch Black Dress Satins....75e¢., 85e¢., $1.00. 
All shades Colored Gros Grains, worth $1.00....84e. 
22-inch Colored Faille Francais..81.25 and $1.50. 
21-inch Satin Rhadames (all colors), $ 1.0O0and $1.25. 
Immense variety of Pg elty Pekin Stripes, 

to match Plain Silks, at. ....:. - $1.00 to $2.50. 


Heavy two-tone nowsie Brocade Satins, 
503 real value, $2.75. 





Plain Velvets and Plushes, and Striped and Brocaded 
Velvets, large assortment, at loweet prices. 
Send stamp for Fall Catalogue, now in press 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 


Le Boutillier Brothers, 


BROADWAY & 14th ST., N. Y¥. 
Headquarters for Silks. Established 1840. 


) 
Bs, ee 
O 


) 
onitable Ks 0 


Now on exhibition, our first 
FALL offering of the latest 
NOVELTIES in Plain Colored 
Silks and Satins, STRIPED 
and FANCY FIGURED BRO- 
CADES, with a choice selection 
of the most celebrated manu- 
factures in BLACK SILKS. 





®) Be ? ? 
Wroadwvay AS 9th dt, 
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A CLEAR COMPLEXION INSURED!!! 
ARSENIC! COMPLEXION!!! WAFERS!!! 
WHAT “SOCIETY” SAYS OF THEM: 

Lady residing on 74th St. (now at Newport) writes: 
“T have faithfully persevered in the use of your 
Wafers, and AT LAST my complexion conclusively 
demonstrates that they DO indeed possess the ‘ Wiz- 
ard’s Touch,’ of which, I am free to confess, I was 
very doubtful. But the MOST wonderful improve- 
ment ‘is in ny eyes.’ It is VERY marked. Through 
Malaria and the quantities of Quinine I have taken, 
all brightness, sparkle, and animation in my eyes 
seemed lost, and they looked dull, dim, and faded. 
Since taking the Wafers they have ENTIRELY re- 
gained their old-time brilliancy, are darker,the ‘ whites’ 
are Clearer and whiter; altogether I feel really ‘ made 
over and BORN ANEW! You can guess how pleased 
and happy Lam and how much in my heart | thank you.” 

Lady on West 37th St. writes: ‘‘Have just re 
turned from the country, feeling _ niidly, and, my 
friends say, LOOKING equally so. et me whisper 
in your ear, ‘Your wonderful Wafers are the cause of 
all.’ Send me two more boxe ” 

Another lady writes: ‘‘ Please send me another box 
of your Arsenic Wafers, as delicious as efficient.” 

50) cents and $1 per box; sent by mail to any address ; 
samples 25c. silver. To be had only of ‘* ENGLISH 
CHEMIST,” 146 WEST 16TH ST., NEW YORK. 


LOTS 
FLORIDA ‘gis 


40x100 ft. in 5 Silver Springs Park, Florida, 
on. ton 40 High, dry land. No swampsor malaria. Over 
° 60d see rehants and aw Be people of every kind, 
also indies, have siresdy, invested; new arrivals weekly; 
Eeteee, 9 tels, 1 Church, 1 School House and 8 
eet built toe 10 months _ Six Daily Trains. Every 
man, woman and child should own a lot iv the land of 
oranges, lemons, bananas pine apples, ae tro; pi 
cal scenery and health, A shrewd and popular 
vestment. Prices will soon bedoubied. oe re Orange 
rove Tracts, Free R. R. Ticket to Flori 
REFERENCE.—Wm. H.Oakley, Prest. Nat. Citizens Bank, 
oe mine A 16-page descriptive paper, 24engravings show- 
cottages, also plat oe town showing avenues, &c., 
oy: Add ress, N. Bed K 
No.1 9 BROAD Y, NEW YORK or BEL. 
SPRINGS PARK, MARION 00., FLORI 
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HEALTH AND BEAUTY. 
THE DAISY TOILET CASKET. 

A most desirable and useful Casket, containing arti- 
cles necessary to the health, comfort, and beauty of 
all. Every person should have one. Sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of price in stamps or postal note. 

SENTS. 
New Haven, Conn. 


aes BLACK HEADS, 
Pimples, Freckles, Pit- 
tings, Moles, and Super- 





Phy 
NE Ww HAV EN ' TOILE 








fluous Hair permanently 

removed. Complexions bean- 

tified. The Form developed. 

Hair, Brows, and Lashes colored 

and restored. Interesting Book and 

testimonials (sent sealed), 4e. 

We recommend Mme. Velaro to all who would be 
beautiful.”—Gonery's Lapy's Book 

MME. VELARO, 249 West 22d Street . N. Y. City. 


Correspondence confidential. Mention this paper. 





THE NEW PATENT 
STAMPING WITH COLOR INDEX. 
Explanatory circulars supplied by the patentee: 
M. BENDICK, 438 Broadway, N.Y. 
Mannfacturer of perforated patterns for Embroidery 


W 4Anese-4 COMPETENT MAN TO TAKE 
charge of our Subscription Book Department. 
Apply by Tetter only, stating age, references, salary, 
and qualifications. Address X. Y. Z » HARPER & 
BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New ‘ork City. 
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FACETIZ. 
SUSCEPTIBLE TO PROOF. 


Brown. “ Deacon Smith is reporting about town, 
Robinson, that you were out gunning last Sunday.” 
Rostxson. “ Well, Deacon Smith will get himself in 
trouble if he doesn’t look ont. It’s a mistake.” 
Brown. “I’m glad to hear yon say so, Robinson. 1 
didn’t think you were a man to go gunning on Sun- 
ay.” 


ROBINSON (emphatically). ‘No, sir, I did not go 
gunning last Sunday, and, if necessary, I've got the 
fish to prove it.” 


A ’°GOOD SCHEME. 


Brown. “ Did you go for a vacation this summer, 
Smith ?” 

Sarrn. “Oh yes.” 

Brown. “How did you manage your business af- 
fairs ?” 

Surrn. “1 took my advertisement out of the pa- 
per until I returned, so there wasn’t any business to 
manage. Great scheme, eh?” 

—_—_—— 

“ Why, look here, landlord,” said a fussy old gentle- 
man, who had just finished his first night at a pretty 
Long Island watering-place, “ 1 spent the night fight- 





Wii tt 








ing mosquitoes. I should have been devoured by 
them had I not fought them incessantiy.” 

“They are bad,” said the landlord ; “ leastwise they 
was bad to them as ain’t used to them.” 

“But there was nothing in your letter to lead me to 
suppose you had mosquitoes here. Bless me,-sir, I 
think you wrote me that you had no mosquitoes.” 

“Quite likely I did, sir,” said the landlord, ‘**Twould 
be true if I said it. We hain’t got the mosquitoes, 
They've got us !” 

VACATION'’S CLOSE. 
1 tune my voice to sing to thee, 
O little frog close by the sea— 
To thee because upon a log 
T Jeave you here, at Quogue— 
At Quogue (the Indian word for clam), 
Where breezes blow and billows slam, 
Where pretty girls on ponies jog, 
Dear little frog, at Quogue, 
Where board is cheap as well as good, 
And any man, be he a dude, 
May sleep as the winds do in a fog— 
As thou dost too, at Quogue. 
The fishing here I hate to quit, 
And pleasure ‘neath the sails that flit 
*Twixt Shinnecock and old Patchogue, 
While you look on, dear frog. 


EUPHEMY, 





The crabbing, too, I loathe to drop; 
Though, mayhap, here I'm malaprop. 
Perchance crabs love a little. frog, 
While frog hates crab at Quogue. 


At all events, it’s-safe to say 

I'd like torstop and hunt all day 
Those snipe and woedcock in the bog 
That hant for thee, my frog. 


O happy mite, dost thon not-love 
The mud, the brine, the sky above, 
Thy. faculty, so like a cog, 


Af fitting in at Quogue? 


O froggy, is thy-heart a-rock 

That thou dost feel no human shock 
When pearly toes of maidens jog 
Thy muddy lair at Quogue? 


Starts not thy jelly pulse to beat 
When girlish fingers lift thy feet, 
‘To toss thee back from net to bog, 
*Mid chorussing of shrieks, O frog? 


Then I do wrong to sing to thee; 
Fitter for birde my minstrelsy ; 
And yet you'll stay, with eyes agog, 
While I, in tears, leave Quogue. 


CAPTAIN JAWKINS. “No, I'm not EXACTLY ENGAGED, BUT I HAVE THE REFUSAL OF TWO OR THREE GIRLS.” 


MISS ETHEL. “ WHAT A CAPITAL WAY OF PUTTING IT! 





Little three-year-old Griswold was looking at the 
pictures in a ¢ ry-goods dealer's catalogue. On turn- 
ing to the hoop-skirt page he exclaimed, “ Oh, mam- 
ma, see the muzzles for great long dogs!” 

—_—— 


A GAME OF SOLITAIRE. 


I played a game of solitaire 
Vhile summer winds were blowing 
The perfume of the scented air 
From gardened roses growing. 


The game grew unappeasing to 
My inner pulses’ meaning. 

She plucked a rose—“ I’m teasing you,” 
Said elf-on sili a-leaning. 


My heart grew light; I laid away 
The cards unmatched, and told her 
I ne’er had yet in all my day 
Seen maid more charming, bolder. 


I took her hand so soft and fair, 
And pressed upon her finger 
A gleaming, jewelled solitaire ; 
nd she—she let it linger. 
—_—_—~> 
A hunt that few Nimrods care to engage in—A wild- 
goose chase. 


ta 


FULL 











] SUPPOSE YOU MEAN YOU HAVE ASKED Ti1EM, AND THEY HAVE SAID ‘NQ,’” 








